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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF PATRON SAINTS. 
NO. IV. PATRON SAINTS OF IRELAND. 


AxsovuT the middle of the ninth century, a martyrology or ca- 
ilendar, one of the most copious of the kind ever compiled in 
Ireland, was completed by the joint labours of several monks 
in the monastery of Jallaght, in the present county of Dublin. 
[t records the names of more than fifteen hundred Irish saints, 
most of whom were patrons of those ruined churches which 
now form a characteristic feature of almost every Irish land- 
scape. Of that immense number of national patrons who for- 
merly received on their festival-days tie homage prescribed by 
the Catholic Church, there are not at present more than fifty 
Whose offices are recited in Ireland; and of these not more 
than twenty whose oflices are prescribed in the general Ordo 
of the Trish Church. A far greater number of the old patrons 
are still vividly remember ed by the people, especially in 
the retired rural districts ; and when the festival-day returns, 
rubricked in the traditions of the neighbourhood, the stillness 
of the ivied ruin is broken by the prayer of the pilgrim, and 
by the traditional tales of fay ours formerly received from its 
patron saint. 

In the time of persecution, these gatherings on the * patrons’ 
days” were encouraged by the cle1 rey, and “prohibited by the 
magistrates. The old faith inhaled revived vigour among the 
ruins of its temples. But when the ‘ mass-houses” ventured 
to raise their humble cross, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, the patron-days oradu: lly fell into disuse. They were 
often the occasion of rioting and excess, and even the devotions 
of the pious contracted some alloy of superstition, inevitable 
where the clergy could not personally direct the religious ex- 
ercises. The gathering on the patron-day was accordingly 
prohibited in many parts of Ireland; the old churchyards, 
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indeed, are still the common burial-places; but when the dead 
begin to repose around the new chapel, the last link between 
the old church and the memory of its patron will be broken. 
The new chapel, being seldom near the old church, will retain 
none of its traditionary associations, except in the few cases 
where the patron or patrons of the old parish have been re- 
tained in the modern unions. 

The patrons of the numerous monastic churches of course 
shared the fate of the patrons of the secular churches; and 
the same causes eclipsed another class of patrons, in some 
respects peculiar to Ireland, the patron of the tribe or family, 
very considerable tribe had its patron saint; his crozier was 
their standard in battle; his gospel, or copy of the Scriptures, 
was religiously preserved in his church; his bell, or some other 
favourite relic, was used in the solemn ‘sdministration of oaths, 
and fixed revenues were paid from all the tribe-land to his 
successor and clergy. ‘This system received, in a considcrable 
part of Ireland, a rude shock from the English invasion, and 
was of course completely destroyed by the extinction of the 
clan-sy stem: the reign of Jamies l., ot ugh WAM gary of 


ania pice: ans pines they “had bane been In- 
trusted. 

What Irish saints had offiees in the Inish breviaries of the 
sixteenth cen tury, and acts any of those breviaries, or any 
particular oflices in them, could be retained after the Bull of 
Pius V., in 1568, it is not easy at present to determine. To 
secure uniformity in the = seis that Bull abolished all 
breviaries which could not plead a preseription of two hundred 
years. In Ireland, wh ether by the “op eration of this Bull, er 
by othe r Causes, t! 1e CONSC qu tehee Was, as wlready 1 at ationed, 
that Trish saints disappeared from the beevin ry 3 nor does it 
seem a bi nee the year 1741 the office of any Irish patron 
or saint, ept St. Patri _ was recited by all the Irish ele Tey. 
In 17 i. on the petition of the Irish Ch urch, conveyed through 
Dr. M*Donagh, Bishop of Kilmore, and by the agency of Dr. 
b urke, author of the Hibernia Dominicana, the offices of ten 

ints, eight of whom were certainly frish, were extended to 
all the Tith clergy, both at home and in foreign countries 
and in 1747, fourteen other saints, of whom eleven were Irish, 
were added to the wir plement of the Irish breviary. In the 


following pages we shall give a brief account only of thos 

saints who may strictly be ealled Patron Saints, whether in- 
cluded in the general Ordo of the Irish Chureh, or honoured 
only in particular Irish dioceses; we must omit those, how- 
ever cminent, such as St. Columbanus, St. Comegall, &e., 
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who are not at present honoured as patrons of any place in 
Ireland, even though their offices are prescribed. 

The first place in this catalogue must of course be given 
to St. Parrick, apostle and patron of Ireland. ‘This saint 
was born, according to the more probable opinion, in Gaul, 
about the close of the fourth — At the ave of sixteen 
he was carried captive to Ireland, which he w: as afterwards 
destined to convert to the faith. Havin i@ escaped to his own 
country, he prepared himself for the ecclesiastical state at 
Auxerre, under St. Germanus, at ‘Tours, in the monasteries 
of Lerins, and finally at _ ne, Whence he was sent by Pope 
Celestine to Ireland in the year 152, Tis mission was crowned 
with complete success ; Ame he converted many of the Irish 
kings, and established bishops in every part of the island. At 
Armagh, near one of the most famous seats of the Ulster 
kings, he ianiel his archiepiscopal see, in which the aposto- 
lical suceession has been preserved unbroken to the present 
day. ‘To that see, in the first instance, all controversies were 
to be referred; its authority was admitted, not only by the 
Irish clergy, but awe by the princes and kings, even In tem- 
poral matters, as St. Bernard has observed. When the kings 
of Cashel, and the D: nish kings of Dublin, aspired to volitical 
supremacy, they rested their claims on some suppo: ed conces- 
slon or prediction of St. Patrick, to whose Ag rimatial see o 
and their subjects paid regular tribute. St. Patrick died < 
an advanced age in the year 493, March Irth, on which a 
his festival has been alw: ays held; and from the very time of 
his death popular devotion has always adopted him as the 
patron of the island. Ile was buried at Do wn; but some of 
bis relics were preserved at Armagh; of these the most ccle- 
brated was his pastoral staff, the Bac ates Jesu, a history of which 

vould be a history of the influence of the Christian religion 
during many centuries in controlling the factions and turbu- 
lence of contending princes. It was e1 nploye:t in treaties and 
leagues and charters, national execration being certainly the 
punishment of him who dared to violate a covenant made 
under its sanction. In 1185 it was carried to Christ Church, 
os where it remained until it was publicly burned by 

the English heretics in the sixteenth century. Besides a few 
works composed by St. ee there is still extant, in the 
most ancient dialect of the Irish, a prayer believed to have 
been composed by him when going to preach the faith before 
the royal convention at Tarah.* It has been a favourite prayer 


* It is given by Dr. Petrie in vol. xviii. Transactions of Royal Trish Academy ; ; 
a metrical, but perfectly literal translation of it was published in Duffy’s [rish 
Catholic Magazine some time since. 
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at all times in the Irish Church, and was beheved to be the 
best protection In all dangers of soul and bedy. Its frequent 
repetition Is s] ecially mentioncd in the Book of Arm ach, 

which was written in the beginning of the ninth ecntury, as 
one of the four modes whereb yy honour was to be paid to his 
memory ; the other three being x (1) the celebration of a triduo 
at the time of his death, “in ‘the middle of spring ;” (2) the 
saying of the proper mass on his feast-day; and (3) the fre- 

qui ntly singing the hymn in his honour. St. Patrick ener 

with profou nd hu nie ‘lity aad gratitude his own feelings in being 
selected to preach the gos} cel on the western limits of the then 
known world; ** Bi hold, 1 have preached Christ . where 
no person is beyond me.” He often prayed that ke might 
never lose the children whom he had : acquired “at the ends of 
the carth;? and his fruit hath remained. The devction of 
the faithful 


Irish to their patron saint Is notorious throughout 
the we rid. There Is no country whose inhabitants are so uni- 
versaliy called after = e names of their patron saints as Ireland. 
Paddy and Pid dy arc hecome the conventual nomenclature of 


Irish men and women of the humbler ranks of life, and are not 
uncommon also in the higher. The old form of salutation, 
retained by the Irish-speaking portion of the pc pulatio n until 
avery reecnt pericd, Was, " oe dand Mary be with you;” and the 
answer, “God and Mary and Patrick.” In our younger days, 
we remember that no Ini: h ¢ = ole girl, rich or poor, would 
dare to appear in public, at least in the south of Irclan id, on St. 
Patrick’s day without a St. Patri ck’s cross; @. e. a plain Latin 
cross, adorned with spangles, or other more costly ornaments, 
according to the wealth and station of the wearer. And where 
is the Irish boy or man who does not provide himself with a 
shamrock in honour of the same festival? And with the great 
——* of them, this shamreck is as decidcdly a religious 
svinbol as tlm on Palm Sunday. 

St. Brive 7 ubbess of Kildare, commonly ranks second 
after St. Patrick in national veneration. In an execedingly 
ancicut poem, a ittributed to St. Columba, she is styled second 
protector of Ireland; and the same title is given to her in the 
Proper Offiecs of the Trish Saints, published by Dr. Burke in 
767. Her more common ttle, however, is patreness of 
Leinster, especially of Kildare and Leighlin; and, in accord- 
ance with that usage, she Is at the present day specially ho- 
ncured in the ccclesiastical province of Leinster (co-extensive 
with the ancient ki — of Leinster), being patroness of the 
dioceses of Kildare and Leighlin, and having an office of a 
higher rite in Dublin, Ferns, and Ossory, than in the rest of 
Ireland. She was born about the year 450, at Fothart, near 
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Dundalk, of noble and princely parents. Having received the 
veil at an early age from St. Maceaile, at Uxny Hill, formerly 
a great haunt ‘of the Druids, as being in the centre of Ireland, 

she was appointed head of a numerous community there ; and 
so great was her popetataon, that in a short time she was in- 
vited to found branches of her order in all the provinces. Her 

chicf establishment was, however, at Kildare, whither she was 
invited by her friends and other noble families of Leinster. 
In a grove of oak-trees, one of which remained until the 
twelfth century, she established a convent, which, though 
sometimes - plunid red by the Danes and others, subsisted until 
the Reforma ition, having during many centuries been the ac- 
knowledged head of numerous convents in every part of Ire- 
land. Not only the church of Kildare and the lands of the 
convent, but the whole town which grew up around it, and 
even the suburbs, were long an inv aluable s sanctuary or city 
of refuge. Special veneration of St. Bridget and tribute to 
her convent are preseribed in the old Irish laws as duties of 
the king of Leinster. In all Ireland, to this day, the month 
of Fe hag is called in Irish “ the month of Bridect’s s festi- 
val,” the festival being on the first day of that miele She 
died in the year 525, Her relies were preserved until the 
ninth century ina shrine near the great altar in her church 
of Kildare, which was enriched with the votive offerings of 
pilgrims, for whose accommodation, night and day all the 
year round, that fire was kept blazing to which Moore alludes 
in one of his Melodies. St. Bridge t was specially revered in 
Germany and Scotland; some singul: wr and beautiful customs 
in her honour being preserved in the latter country for more 
than a century after the Reformation. In Ireland she was 
styled the * Mary of Erin;” and one of her most ancient 
biographers exclaims, except Mary, who can compare in 
heaven with my bride?” Indeed, other authors also tell us that 
she was generally esteemed to hold the second place among 
women in the kingdom of heaven.* The Round Tower of 
Kildare, and the ecclesiastical ruins grouped around it, attest 
the ancient splendour of St. Bridget’s city. 

St. CotumBa, abbot and apostle of the northern Picts, is 
styled third patron of Ireland in the Proper Offices of the Ir ish 
Saints, published in the last century, and is still vividly re- 
membered through the whole country under his popular name 
of Columbkille, or Columba of the churches. At present 
he is honoured as patron by the diocese of Derry only, and 
even in ancient times, though universally known and revered, 
he was strictly patron only of the royal tribe of the O’Neils, 


* Boethius, Hist. Scot. 1. ix. 
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who occupied the greater part of Meath and Ulster; and also 
of some tribe in Leinster, probably Ossory, which was long 
tributary to his monastery. He was of royal descent, and was 
born in the year 515. Ife embraced the monastic life, and 
by the liberality of his royal relatives founded several houses 
in Ireland, of which the principal were Kells and Durron in 
the ancient Meath and Derry. Ilis great establishment in 
the island of Hy, or Iona, is well known in the ecclesiastical 
history of England and Scotland, from its very important in- 
fluence in converting those countries to the faith. Until the 
English invasion, more than one-half of Ireland paid tribute 
to some of the great Columbian houses above mentioned. 
Derry and Kells flourished in almost undimmed splendour 
until the Reformation. St. Columba died in Iona in the year 
592. Several of his relies are still preserved, especially the 
copy of the gospel called the Book of Kells, which was tran- 
scribed by his own hand. His remains, which had been ori- 
ginally deposited in Iona, were translated in the ninth century 
to Down, and deposited, with those of St. Bridget, in St. 
Patrick’s tomb.* Several writings, some of which are still 
extant, are attributed to him. Ile is popularly believed to 
have prophesied the whole future history of Ireland, from the 
day of his death to the day of judgment; and in all his pro- 
phecies, he promises a grand religious future for his country 
before the end of the world ; 5 a belief which has certainly con- 
tributed to sustain the national heart under many of its severe 
trials. Ilis feast is held, by all the Irish clergy, on the 9th 
of June. 

St. Aisi, bishop of Emly, is at present honoured as pa- 
tron of that diocese (now united to Cashel). And though his 
office is not in the general order of the Irish Church, nor even 
in that of the ecclesiastical province of Cashel, he was cer- 
tainly styled, in ancient times, patron of the province of 
Munster; and for that reason we give him, in this historical 
sketch of patron saints, precedence | of some saints whose of- 
fices are still recited by all the Irish dani In the Paschal 
controversy in the commencement of the ninth century, St. 
Ailbhe is cited as one of the primitive fathers of the Irish 
Church, and his authority urged for the obligation of con- 


* Giraldus Cambrensis tells us that over the marble statues of these three 
saints in the cathedral church of Down was this inscription, 


Qui tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur in uno, 
Brigida, Patritius, atque Columba pius. 


Lines which have been rendered into English with more fidelity than elegance, 


This one tomb three saints do fill, 
Patrick, Bridget, and Columbkill. 
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forming to whatever laws might be introduced from Rome, 
the “fountain of our baptism.” (There is a general tradition 


that he had been in Rome.) In later times, in the rivalry of 


the south and north of Ireland, it was contended by the for- 
mer, that he had been bishop in Ireland before St. Patrick ; 
a supposition, however, at variance with the undoubted date 
of his death, which was in the year 5t1. In the very an- 
clent poem by Cuimin of Connor, on the most eminent Irish 
saints, St. Ailbhe is celebrated fot his boundless and most 
tender charity to the poor and the distressed. A common 
title by which he is known in Irish history is the ‘* second 
yatron of Munster after Patrick,” or “ the Patrick of Mun- 
ster.” Ie was buried in [EXmly ; and his mitre was preserved 
there until the year 1122, The honour of his church dur- 
ing the first centuries was gradually eclipsed by the growing 
ascendency of L by to which see, in the twelfth century, 
was transferred, | St. Celsus, the archic; piscopal dignity, 
supposed to ie | ow formerly annexed to Emly. The 
festival of St. Ailbhe is kept by the clergy of Emly on the 
12th of September. 

St. Kieran, abbot of Clonmacnoire, and patron of the 
diocese of that name (now united to Ardagh), is in several 
ancient authorities styled patron of Connaught; but at present 
his feast is not in the general order of the Irish Breviary, nor 
is any such observance retained in his honour by Connaught 
as Leinster pays to St. Bridget. At an early age St. Kieran 
devoted himself to God in the monastic state, having, like 
most of the great men in the primitive ages of the Irish 
church, imbibed his vocation in the great school of St. Fin- 
nian of Clonard. He had selected,-as his final choice, the mon- 
astery of St. anda, in the isle of “Arran in Galway Bay; but 
his future destiny was foreshadowed to him in a Vision, which 
revealed to him the greatness of the establishment with which 
his name was to be identified. In a dream he beheld a beau- 
tiful young tree, which grew in the island, torn up by the 
roots, carried to the centre of Ireland, and planted on the 
bank of the great river, whence it shot forth its branches and 
covered nearly half of the island. St. Enda interpreted the 
vision, and told his disciple to go forth in obedience to the 
dictate of Heaven. They erected a cross in sign of perpetual 
brotherhood between themselves and their communities. On 
the banks of the Shannon, within a few miles of the modern 
Athlone, St. Kieran founded his establishment; and a rough 
glance at the index of any Irish Annals shews what a great 
space it fills in Irish Church-history, and how well it realised 
the vision of its founder. It vied in celebrity with the great- 
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est of St. Coluniba’s institutions, and is merge 4 said to 
have had nearly half of Ireland tributary to it. St. Kieran 
died in 548, at the e eis age of thirty- three ; a aslo 
observes an early biographer, wht ch saved him from much 
trouble, from the env y which the rapid extension of his in- 
stitute might have raised against him. He is cited in the 
Paschal controversy as one ot the fathers of the Trish Church, 
Ile was also one of the eight founders of the monastic insti- 
tute in Ireland. His relies were preserved at Clonmacnoire 
until a Reformation; the aoe and desecration of his 
} 


chureh at es time, by the soldier reformers of Henry VIIL, 
Is Stl ‘I vividly remembered in ie neiehbourhood. His festi- 
val is iene on the 9th of Se ‘a mmber; on which day nu- 
merous pilzrims. still visit Clonmecnoire. The two round 


towers and the seven hain, still existing there, arrest 
the attention of the traveller, and prove that the ancient 
greatness of the establishment cannot have been less than 
its national fame. 

pile St. Ailbhe and St. Kieran, as patrons of provinces 
In ancient times, micht » vhaps be ranked St. Kevin, who 
weulaes i ar, from some documents of the eleventh century, 
to have been considered as patron of the province of Leinster. 
But as the fact is not certain, we must class him among 
patrons of dioceses, and pass to the = Ww saints who are both 
patrons of dioceses, and honoured in the general Ordo of the 
frish Church. 

Sr. Manacnuy (or, as the name is written in Irish, Macl- 
macdhoe), Archbishop of Armagh, and for a time Bishop of 
Connor, is at present honoures las patron of those dioceses, 
and of the old diocese of Down, which is united with one of 
them. Ina brief sketeh lke this, it is needless to detail the 
life of one whose merits have been immortalised, to the edi- 
fication of “et w — le Church, by Ins contemporary and friend 


St. Be rnard, clo que nt I ath er of the ont lle ages. The 
patrons of ee om we have already — founded the Irish 
Chureh: St. Malachy reformed 3 During the long and 


ruthless invasion of the Danes, many abuses, and especially 
the t usurp: ition of Chureh property, by taxes ond the principle 
of hereditary succes-ion in ecclesi: astical dignities, had de- 
formed the lish Church. For two hundred years the see of 
Armagh had been the exclusive appanage of one family; and 
henee, from the sickness of the head, the general disorders of 
the whole body. The site and I: mes ok the great abbey of 
Bangor had fallen into the hands of St. Malachy’s own rela- 
tives. He recovered and restored them to the Church. Ap- 
peinted Bishop of Connor against his will, he gave proofs of 
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his zeal so signal, that St. Celsus, Archbishop of Armagh, 
marked him for his successor in that dignity; and eventu: ily, i 


against all the combined power of the usurping family, he : 
became successor of St. Patrick in that see. ‘The whole Irish | 
Church soon felt the benefit of his accession. Assuccessor of i 
St. Patrick and apostolic legate, he presided at several synods, | 
restored the liberties of the Church, reformed the old monastic | 
orders, introduced a branch of St. Bernard’s monks, checked ) 


the anarchy caused by contending kings, and after a life of 
labour spent in the service of the Church, died in the monas- 
tery of Clairvaux, on his second journey to Rome, in the year 
1] ™ His festival is observed on the 4th of November. 

. Laurence O' Tooter, Arch bishop and patron of the 
diocese of Dublin, was descended from the princely family of the 
O’Tudthail, which possessed a large portion of the plains of 
Leinster before the Innglish invasion. In his tender youth, 
being delivered up as hostage to the ervel Diarmuid Mac | 
Murrough, king of Leinster, he learned to despise the wor!d, ‘ 
and on the recovery of his F berty devoted himself to Ged in 
the famous monastery of St. Kevin, at Glendaloch. At the 

early age of twenty -five he was clected abbot, and signalised 
his government by the practice of all the virtues of his state. 
Eleeted Bishop of Glendal och, he succeeded in declining that 
dignity; but in 11G2 he was cor npelled to aecept the “arch- 
bishopric of Dublin, which was soon to experience all the first 
horrors of that invasion which has not yet ceased to be felt as 
a conquest. All the virtues that such an ceeasion should call 
forth in a great and generous Chilstian pre! late were displayed 
by St. Laurence. He was the father of the poor, the refuge 
of the eppeesses, and the hope of his distracted country ; he 
endeavoured, as long as there was hope, to _ the invaders, 
and to cheek their rapacity and cruelty in the hour of con- 
quest. He loved to retire annually to his former retreat in 
the valley of Glendaloch, to nerve his soul for the multiplied 








cares that overwhelmed him. Having assisted at the third f 

Council of Lateran, he was appointed ‘Lega ste by Pope Alex- } 

ander I]., from whom he also obtained a special protection for | 
the property of his church. Controversy having arisen about 


the fulfilment of a treaty which he had negotia ted for the king 
of Ireland, he proceeded to France to plead the rights of his 
country bef fore Henry IL., and in that work of ch arity was 
seized with his last illness at Eu in Normandy, where he died, 
in the year 1180, in the fifty-cighth year of his age. Hie 
relics are still preserved in a shrine in the beautiful church of 
that town. Some portion of them, however, had been trans- 
lated to Christ Church, Dublin, on occasion of the saint’s 
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canonisation by Pope fonorius ILI. in 1226, and they re- 
mained there till the church was profaned at the Reformation, 
His festival is kept on the 12th of November. 

Sr. Canice, abbot, is at present honoured as patron of 
the dioeese of Ossory; but in the Proper Offices of the Irish 
Saints, A.p. 1767, he is patron only of the chief city of that 
diocese, Kilkenny, to which he has given his name. He was 
born in the year 516, of a bardic f family in Cianacht (county 
of Londouderry), of which he was considered patron in former 
ages. Ilaving commenced his religious life in Britain, and 
made a pilgrimage to Rome; having adorned, with the other 
ercat saints of Ireland, the school of St. Finnian of Clonard, 
hic founded, by the munificence of the Prince of Ossory, his 
ereat inonastery of Agh, uve, which was an episcopal see until 
the twe ih cc ntury . The seat of the Bishops of Ossory was at 
that time transferred to Kilke nny, where there had been from 
a very pore peric d a church in honour of the saint. The 
round tower of his ancient establishment still exists. St. 
Canice wrote several works, a commentary on the Scriptures, 
and some poems in honour of his friend St. Columba, whom 
he twice visited at Iona. He died m 599, aged 84. His fes- 
tival is the I1lth of October. 

Sr. Corman Mac Duscn, Bishop and patron of the dio- 
cese of Kilmaecduach, and fe rely patron of the royal tribe 
from which he was desee nded, retired in his youth to a forest 
in the wild district o gna on the borders of Clare and 
Galway. Having spent seven years in this retreat in all the 
austerities of the eremitical life, the fame of his sanctity 
attracted the admiration of the king of Connaught, who en- 
treated him to accept whatever land might be required for the 
foundation aud support of a religious establishment. With 
this aid he erected, about the year 620, a church, which be- 
came an episcopal see, and which, if not during hie lifetime, 
not many years later, rivalled, in the extent of its attendant 
religious establishments, the greatest foundations in Ireland. 
The round tower, one of the largest in the county, and the 
seven churches, unroofed, but otherwise perfect, still exist. 
In the isle of Arran, and in many other places in the county 
of Connaught, numerous churches and oratories were dedi- 
cated to St. Colman, and are still frequented by pilgrims. He 
died on the dd of February; but his festival is observed on 

the 29th of October. 

No other Irish patron saints, except the seven mentioned 
in this brief sketch, are in the general Ordo of the Irish Bre- 
viary. We know not what principle guided the selectien 
made in the years 1741 and 1747. Ancient history alone can 
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hardly explain why St. Canice and St. Colman should be in the 
ecneral Ordo, and St. Ailbhe and St. Kieran should not. On 
another occasion, we may perhaps give some account of those 
Jrish saints who are honoured only i in particular dioceses. 








TESTIMONTES OF SAINTS REGARDING RELIGION IN 
ENGLAND. No. III. 


‘T'ne first instance which we shall quote to-day of holy persons 
taking an affectionate interest in the religious condition of 
our unhappy countrymen since the Reformation will probably 
be familiar to many of our readers in the pages of Compitum. 
It is too important, however, to be omitted in this place. 

“In the year 161 L, while I Jay sick in bed, I had a vision,” 
says Marina de Escobar, ‘of our infant Lord and St. Joseph ; 
and our Lord charged me to pray to God for the kingdoms of 
England and of France. In September 1618, God ins pired 
me with such a desire for the conversion of infidels, that my 
heart seemed to break. I besought this from God earnestly, 
and the Lord said to me, that 1 should demand from Him 
His Justice that Ne might punish them; but I replied, ‘ No, 
O Lord, Thy majesty will spare and correct, and lead them 
to ‘Thy Church.’ Especially I had in view the infidels of 
Japan and China, and the heretics of France, England, and 
Germany; and this was the frequent subject of my prayer. 
One day the Lord called me, and asked if I were willing to 
accompany Him. ‘ Yea, Lord,’ I replied. Then I felt as if 
wonderfully transported to a pl. ice Whence I could view the 
whole world; and Ie said, § Lo, see there France, England, 
Turkey, and the other parts of the earth destitute of faith. 
Say now, which of these provinces do you wish that | should 
convert to the faith? I replied, ‘1 wish that all should know 
and love Thee.’ But the answer was, ‘ This is not accordant 
with my justice; say which of them do you prefer? Then, 
though France was immediately under my eyes, I nevertheless 
prayed for Ene gland, and said, *O Lord, England.’ The Lord 
replied, ° This region Is not disposed to conversion,’ signifying 
to me the great wickedness of the reigning king. Notwith- 
standing, the Lord said, that what I asked would be granted in 
a future time, not in this age, but hereafter. I replied, « Thy 
majesty always says that things are to be done which Iam not 
: see, alluding to something else that was predicted to me; buy 

the Lord said to me, that so it was expedient that I should no, 
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see certain things, though I should see others, and that thus 
it would be with England, which in future ages would be 
converted, not expressing any certain time, but that it was 
not to happen during the life of the present king now reign- 
ing.” The love of Marina for the inhabitants of the British 
islands extended to the heretics themselves, whose conversion 
she ardently sought, though the first and largest portion of 
what she terms ‘her spiritual alms” was carried by her to 
the Inglish and Irish Catholics, while the residue only was 
distributed among the captives in Africa; for she considered 
that the persecution suffered in London was more dreadful 
than that in Algicrs, where the captives only suffered in their 
bodies, while in England the souls as well as the bodies were 
oppressed. Though all nations of the world were objects of 
her solicitude, yet above all she desired to be an advocate 
with God for the Enelish and Irish Catholics, whom alone she 
called always her sons, and protected with the tenderness of 
amother. ‘In one vision, she says, ** I saw a multitude of 
men aud women coming to me, and demanding alms and 
bread; and when I turned to the Lord, and besought Tlim to 
enable me to relieve them, He replied, ‘that I had the key of 
His mercies, and might dispense them.’ All these persons 
were English and Irish Catholics, amongst whom came some 
heretics, whose guardian angels asked for them also; but to 
whom I replied, ‘that the bread of the sons should not be 
cast to dogs;) when they answered, ‘ that the dogs eat of the 
crumbs from their table.’ Then I was led in ‘spirit to the 
islands of Ireland and England, where the Catholics seemed 
to say, weeping, ‘Our mother and refuge, leave us not; stay 
with us.’ | comaoled them as far as I could, animating them 
to bear patiently their afflictions: ‘My sons,’ I said, ‘if I 
could divide myself and remain with you, I would do it; but 
since that is impossible, I will forget none of you before God.’ 
On Sunday, the last of February 1627, I again sought,” she 
said, *‘ from the Divine Majesty, alms for my poor sons, for so 
1 call the faithful captives in Mauritania, or the Catholics in 
England, who, though not captives, suffer dreadful vexations 
from that wicked heretical kin: g, enduring an incredible per- 
secution and affliction; and with this intention I found myself 
frequently in their region, consoling these men so afflicted, 
and animating them as far as I could. On this occasion, 
God having supplied me with means for their relief, I found 
myself in England, at the gate of a certain closed house, 
Where many anxious and afflicted Catholics had met, about 
to deliberate as to the manner of escaping from the hard 
vexation of this wicked king; and they said, ‘Shall we leave 
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our houses aud our properties, and pass, if we can, to Catholic 
countries 2?’ but there occurred to them grievous difficulties, 
on account of their wives and children, and others. While 
thus consulting, two of the angels that accompanied me 
knocked at the door; those within answered, evincing a cer- 
tain mournful perturbation, not knowing who knocked; but 
the angels, speaking with great charity ‘nel affability, obe uned 
that the door should be opened. We all entered ; and the 
house, before obscure and dark, became suddenly illumined 
with a great splendour ; and those Catholics were filled with 
a great ‘spiritual joy, consolation, magnanimity, and fortitude, 
sO that they could hardly recognise then iselves. Now they 
wished to suffer for their Lord Jesus Christ, and to be cruci- 
fied with Him, by that impious king and sacrilegious heretic. 
Such was the effect of the alms that we had brought with us 
from the celestial banquet. There was, moreover, added to 
them a new gift of the love of God, and an application of the 
precious blood of Jesus Christ.” 

We have already mentioued in a former number the in- 
defatigable labours of the saintly M. Olicr for the conversion 
of Charles I]. and some of the noblemen of his suite. The 
following passage from his life is full of interest also, as bear- 
ing on the same subject. It is taken from one of his letters, 
Written in 1642, whilst he was laying the foundation of his 
company at Vaugirard ; - remember that on the 12th of 
March, being the: feast of S . Gregor Vs I felt myself moved to 
offer myself ‘to God as a victim for England, and to give my 
life for that unhappy country, of which St. Gregory was the 
apostle. At the end of the oilice, the thought came to me, 
of making our young men communicate on that day in honour 
of the saint, instead of on Thursday, their ordinary day for 
communion, and also to obtain from God the conversion of 
England; where I had heard it said, within the few past days, 
that sla priests and others had just suffered martyrdom.” 
From this time forward, M. Olicr never ceased to pray to God 
for the restoration of that kingdom to Catholic unity; and to 
fervent prayers, he added severe corporal macerations. “ I 
have heard him say (relates M. Bretonvillicrs), that if he had 
not been detained in France by the will of God, he would 
have gone to England, even at the peril of his life, ‘and would 
gladly have sacrificed Limecif for the salvation of that nation.” 
When Pére de Rhodes had declined the offer of his services for 
China, he was anxious at least to accompany him to England, 
where he had ap parently some intention of going, to preach 
the faith. “If,” he writes, “I dared still aspire to something 
of that creat and solid elory which is to be found in the service 
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of my Divine Master,—in the giving of one’s life, or shedding 
of one’s blood for Him—I should look to England as my 
hope.” 

Blessed Father Paul of the Cross, the founder of the Pas- 
sionists, if he did not desire to visit this country himself for 
the sake of labouring for the conversion of its inhabitants, yet 
shed many tears and breathed forth many fervent sighs to 
Heaven for their return to the ancient faith. He was often 
heard to say that England lay upon his heart. ‘ Ah, England, 
England!” he used to ery out with the most lively affection. 
At other times he would say, “Let us pray for England; 
I cannot help doing so, even if I did not wish it; for the 
moment I begin to pray, that poor kingdom presents itself 
before me. It is now for fifty years that I have prayed for 
Eneland; and I still continue to do the same every morning 
in the holy Mass. What God may intend to do “with that 
kingdom, J know not ; perhaps He will vouchsafe to use merey 
towards it, and will one day of His goodness bring it back to 
the true faith: it is enough for us that we pray for it; let us 
leave the rest to God.” On one occasion he became as it 
were out of himself, as he was thinking on the loss of that 
kingdom, which had been of old so fruitful in saints: he had 
just recovered from an illness, and the infirmarian, who went 
into his room to bring him some refreshment, found him beside 
himself, as it were in an eestasy. After shaking him three 

four times, the venerable servant of God was at length 
aroused, and with deep feeling he said, * Oh, where was I just 
now? I was in England in the spirit, considering the great 
martyrs that are gone, and praying to God for that. kingdom.” 
Such were his praye rs for Eneland, says his biogr: apher ; and 
with similar ardour he pr ayed { or wthes countries of heretics: 
and he used to oa st that for the conyers sion of England he 
would willingly have suffered any labour.* 
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sion by the partisans of the Mountain, who were taken prin- 
cipally from the working classes and from the dregs of the 
people. These men were naturally for the most part very 
ignorant, of which we soon had a sufficient proof. ‘The Na- 
tional Convention had just promulgated a new deeree, whereby 
all non-juring priests, who should not deliver themselves up 
in ten days, were ordered to be guillotined within twenty-four 
hours after their arrest, together with all the persons in the 
house where they might be seized. The wise members of the 
Bordeaux Commission imagined that this deeree had reference 
to all non-juring priests, and condemned them all to death; 
consequently they transferred us to another tower, where we 
were confined in rooms almost dark, crowded together, with 
nothing but the boards to he upon; and at first they even left 
us for twenty-four hours without food or water, saying that 
there was no use in feeding us, since we were condemned to 
death. But God was not unmindful of us. One of our num- 
ber, M. Leger, a canon of Montauban, had a friend at Bor- 
deaux, who knowing the interpretation of the learned muni- 
cipality, made the greatest efforts to resist its execution. He 
did not sueceed, however, in proving to them their mistake; 
he only persuaded them to send a deputation on the subject 
to the citizen Isabeau, who, in reply, told the members of the 
municipality that they were blockheads. The director of the 
prison came himself to bring us some food, and to tell us this 
piece of news. Nevertheless, the same day the blood-stained 
platform of a guillotine was brought into the court of the 
prison—it appears to have been thrown aside there as unfit for 
use—but some ofus, who caught sight of the disgusting object 
from our prison, did not doubt but that it was placed there for 
us; more especially since the famous judge Lacombe was then 
at Bordeaux, decapitating the Federalists by dozens: we began 
to make our confessions therefore, and dispose ourselves for 
death. But again God required no more of us than this; 
and we were left quictly in our dungeon, and even allowed to 
vo out on the platform of the fort to get some fresh air. Op- 
posite the tower in which we were confined, there was a very 
high house inhabited by a good Catholic, the father of six 
children. ‘This man had a priest concealed in his house, who 
said Mass every day. At a given signal we used to mount 
upon the platform, and the windows of the upper story of the 
house of this courageous servant of God being cpened, we were 
able, in spite of our gaolers, to unite ourselves to the Holy 
Sacrifice which was being celebrated before our eyes: we here 
found abundantly the strength and consolation of which we 
had need. 
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During our two months’ sojourn at Bordeaux, the room of 
the prison over our own was occupied by Federalists; for the 
most part worthy people of the town, who had vadassouned to 
take no part in the tyranny of the two Robespierres. Among 
these gentlemen was the lord of one of the parishes of Médoc, 
named De Vormesel; he had been a member of the popular 
commission, and had been found concealed in the house of the 
constitutional curé. When brought to prison, he was placed 
in our room, because the other ir too full. He was a deist 
and philosopher, and maintained that all religions were equally 
re 5 He used to compare them to forms of dress; saying 
that each pecple was free to choose that which seemed best to 
them; for that God paid no more attention to diflerences of 
worship than to changes of fashion; and that, provided He was 
served and adored, He took no heed to the particular manner 
in which this might be done. | had frequent conversations 
with this poor man. [asked him whether he, when he was 
master of a large house, was indifferent to the ‘eednat of his 
servants ; and whether he allowed them to wait upon him ae- 
cording to their own fancies, without any regard to his wishes ? 
Whether a ruler was indifferent to the laws which he had 
made? Whether a general allowed each regiment to adopt 
the flag, the discipline, and the military tactics which they 
pleased? Our philosopher was ol! bliced to admit = the 
master of a house, un ie such a system, would be very badly 
served, a province very badly ruled, ee an army Imposs ible 
to be led. I then s sid to him, that if the great ones of 
this world imposed certain regulations upon their servants 
and subordinates, surely God had a right to preserihe to His 
creatures the manner in which Ile would be adored, loved, 
and served. With these and many other arguments I tried 
to open the eyes of this poor phi Hlosopher; but the spec- 
tacle which he witnessed in our prison struck his much more 
forcibly than any argument of words. All of us, beth seeds 
and Kederalists, were in expectation the same fate—the 
guillotine was every thing we had in prospect; but while 
the priests, under these cireumstanccs, pe aa perfect tran- 
quillitvy, and an evenness of temper even not unmixed with 
galety, the Peder list prisoners were plunged in sadness and 
profound despair, and only thought of escaping the seaffold by 
poison. Mi. de Vormesel brooded over these frightful thoughts 
continually, as he walked in a gloomy and abstracted state of 
mind up and down our room; he used to say that he could not 
understand our calmness and peace of nid ; but I explained 
to him that 1t arose from the very cause of our imprisonment. 
Kieliting for the true religion of Jesus Christ, we could desire 
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nothing better or more noble than to die in such a cause. Our 
Divine Master, having assured us that those who generously 
give up their lives and fortunes in order to remain faithful to 
Him shall be brought to the enjoyment of a heavenly kingdom, 
how could we fear the scaflold, which was to put us in posses- 
sion of this eternal happiness? In this way I endeavoured to 
shew this unfortunate man the difference between the two 
masters whom we served. He had been in the habit of sp.nd- 
ing fourteen hours a day in the service of the Republic, which 
now rewarded him with a prison and a scaffold. Believe me, 


said I, if you will but return to God with sincerity of heart, if 


you will throw yourself, like the prodigal, at the feet of this 
tender Father, He will raise you up and will pardon you; and 
if you dic upon the scaffold, you will, by suffering this death 
with patienee, draw down upon } vomnell the mercies of God, 
who renders to each one according to his works. Under the 
influence of these words and counsels, M. de Vormesel each 
day grew more and more c: ulm, and beuaiie more accessible to 
the thou: ehts ofreligion and of the Church; morning and even- 
ing he prayed w ith us, and we daily gave him to read the life 
of a Saint and a ch: ipter of the Imitation of Christ; God did 
not permit us, however, to finish the work of his conversion, 
for he was hurried off to Paris, and there guillotined. Before 
he left, he asked M. Simon to give him a copy of the Imita- 
tion ; wishit ng, as he said, to strengthen himsclfin the good 
sentiments with which we had inspired him. God grant that 
he may have had the grace to persevere ! 

During our two months’ sojourn at Bordeaux we had a visit 
one day trom Isabeau, the representative of the people, who, 
as IL have already mentioned, had been a priest, and for several 
years principal of the college of Tours; so that most of us 
were known tohim. In the first room which he entered, he 
saw M. Simon, and immediately launched forth in invectives 
against him. A few days afterwards, he ordered us to be 


sent ses k to Blaye, to fort Pati. This was in the mouth of 


December, and the cold was most intense. We packed up 
whi: t fe w things we had, and they were even carried down into 
the court; for we » expected to leave the very next day. The 
office T however, who had been charged with the exceution of 
the order, made a mistake. Inste: id of coming to take us, he 
went to the is rl a of the palace, and fetched some of our 
companions, who had been transferred to the Carmelite con- 
vent; thus the very persons who had been removed from Pati 
precisely because the y could not stand the damp of that for- 
tress even during the warm weather, were now sent back again 


to the same place in the depth of winter. They suffered 
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greatly from the cold and the high tides; the water filtered 
through the vaults in such abundance, that some of them were 
even obliged to keep their umbrellas open over their beds, in 
order that their heads at least might be kept dry. Mean- 
while, not knowing what had been done, we remained in daily 
expectation of our removal; we had no change of linen, for 
the gaolers would not allow us to go down to the court to 
re-open our boxes. At last, aiter a fortnight’ s delay, we were 
re-cinbarked for Blaye, not, however, to join our companions 
at Pati, but were again taken to the citadel. ‘This time we 
were not lodged in the prison, but in the story above that 
occupied by the soldiers, in little boarded rooms, without beds, 
sheets, or blankets, and we had to pay even for straw. Our 
rooms had no cciling, and were immediately under the tiles ; 
but there were fire-places, so that by purchasing from the 
soldiers what wood they could spare, we were enabled to have 
fires. Jlappily we were able to perform all our exercises of 
piety with tolerable tranquillity, and even succeeded 1a having 
the holy saerifice of the Mass; for some charitable souls at 
Bordeaux had contrived to send us all that was necessary for 
that purpose. Lvery morning, thercfore, about four o’clock, 
while the soldiers who guarded us were still asleep, we got 
up in silence, and one of our number, in the name of all the 
rest, offered to the God of strength and mercy the heavenly 
Victim. 

At Bordeaux we had been allowed a pound of bread a day; 
but on our arrival at Blaye they gave us only three-qu: ters 
of a pound, and by and by this was still further reduced to 
half a pound until Muid- Lent. Moreover, at Bordeaux the 
bread was made of millet; but here it consisted of peas and 
beans ground into flour, and generally spoiled on board the 
merchant-vessels which brought it. This bread was of the 
colour and weight of carth, and had a most detestable taste 
and smell; we ‘could not have eaten it but for the frightful 
hunger by which we were tormented. At Alid-Lent our 
ration was again reduced to four ounces; and finally, from 
Master until our embarkation, we only had a pound given us 
every ten days. To supply the deficiency, those who had 
money bought wine, meat, fruit, &c. The soldiers received 
daily a pound of good brown wheaten bread; they put aside 
a little to sell to US 5 but as we were obliged to give them 
whatever price they chose to ask, we could not all indulge in 
this luxury. The rest of us endeavoured to do as well as we 
could by the help of some fermented and almost rotten her- 
rings dressed with lecks, which we procured from sonic women 
of the country, who were allowed to come to the citadel; to 
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this we added nettles, also beet and any other herbs we could 
pick up in the courtyard, and the whole was scasoned with 
vinegar, and coarse brown sugar, made to supply the place 
of butter. During the Lent of 1794, I ate more than sixty 
of these herrings; and the unwholesomeness of the food cor- 
rupted my blood, and produced so bad a sore in my foot, 
that I was prevented from walking for a considerable time. 

In the month of May the illustrious Isabeau came to visit 
the citadel. He was dressed in the uniform of a general, with 
a plume in his hat and a sword at his side, about fifty officers 
and others accompanying him. He chose to sce again the 
priests from ‘Tours; and again turning furiously to M. Simon, 
he told him that the citadel was too good a place for such as 
he was, and ordered him to be for thwith conducted to Pati; 
an order which was executed the following day. ‘This worthy 
priest had so won the affections of every one, that even the 
members of the committee shed tears at his departure. During 
the seven years that I spent in the college of Tours, I had 
been particularly honoured by the frien: Aship of Isabeau. He 
was not aware that I was here, and evinced great surprise 
when he saw me. ‘ What!” said he, ‘are you here too, you? 
this is very astonishing.” 

‘It is indeed astonishing, ” said I, ** that we should both 
of us be here; you in the situation and costume in which I 
see you, and [| in the state in which I am.” 

‘Tf you had trusted me and taken the oath, you would 
now be happy; like those of your companions who followed 
my advice.” 

Such happiness as that Ido not envy; the tranquillity 
of my conscience is more precious to me than every thing 
else.” 

* What can I do for you! 2” he then inguired. 

“All I ask of you,” I replied, ‘fis to let us have some 
bread; for we have had none for ten days.” 

” T ll send you some. Adieu;” and so he took his leave, 
he and all his suite. 

The Abbé Royer, who had also been under him in the 
college, cried out, as he was going away, ** Citizen Isabeau, 
citizen Isabeau! give us some bread!” He turned round, and 
roughly answ ered, “You have chosen to follow the Pope 3 ; go 
and ask him for bread.” For this we were rather disposed to 
grumble with M. Royer; Isabeau, however, kept his word, 
and munificently sent us daily a quarter of a pound of oat- 
cake each, which we found excellent; but this only lasted for 
three weeks: at the end of that time we were reduced to our 
pound of bean-bread every ten days; and this went on till the 
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15th of November for those who did not work. Those who 
were employed on the works had a special allowance of food 
assigned to them after the 4th of August. On Friday, the Ist 
of that month, the members of the committee of inspection, 
accompanied by several officers, came to examine our trunks 
and bags; they made the most minute search; and took away 
our breviaries and other books, our pictures and crucifixes ; 
these last they tore in picces, broke, and stamped under foot 
before our eyes. They also took away our money, aud what 
few articles of plate we had been able to kee ‘p until then. 
Not even our chalice could be concealed from them; we had 
buried it; but after they had found every thing else, they felt 
confident that we had some sacred vessels, and the soldiers 
turned up the earth with their bayonets until they discovered 
it. Immediately they seized upon it, together with a small 
ciborium, and carried off these precious treasures in triumph, 
as though they had gained a glorious victory over the God for 
Whom they knew that we were fighting with so much perse- 
verance. ‘The next day we were called together upon the ter- 
race; our letters of holy orders were demande d from us, and 
if not voluntarily given up, were foreibly seized. When this 
had been done, they eave us notice that instruments would be 
brought to us to-morrow, for that we were to be set to work. 
We obse rved to them that the morrow was Sunday. 

‘That is precisely the re ason,’ ’ they answered, “ that we 
shi i make you work on that day.’ 

‘And precisely because it is Sunday,” we replied, “ we 
refuse to work. Is it possible that you are not acquainted 
with the cause of our confinement here? Is it not for the 
defence of the holy religion of our fathers ? and how then shall 
we do any thing which that religion forbids 2” 

‘If you dou’t work to-morrow, you will be taken to the 
wane on.’ 

‘To the guillotine, if you will! We are ready to suffer 
any thing, even death ‘itself, rather than violate the laws of 
God and of His Church! Besides, has not liberty of con- 
science been decreed 2” 

* Oh!” answered a Jew, a captain of artillery, “he who 
decreed the existence of a Supreme Being is guillotined.” 

It was thus that we learned the death of Robespierre. He 
had issued orders to guillotine, on the 5th of August, all the 
priests confined at Bordeaux and Blaye, in all about twelve 
hundred. A large hole had actually een dug for the burial 
of the bodies; and a guillotine had been constructed with four 
blades, to cut off four heads at once. ‘The executioners had 
promised to transact this little matter in two nights; but He 
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who knews how to curb the fury of the waves, shewed us on 
this, as on so many other occasions, that He is able also to 
defeat the machinations of the wicked. It seemed to us as 
though He had renewed for us what Ile did of old for Mar- 
dochai and the other Jews who were in captivity in Persia, 
when the proud and crucl Aman was lung on the gallows 
which he had destined for Mardochai. This teriible Robes- 
pierre, who iutended to guillotine us in the beginning of 
August, was himsclf guillotined, together with his brother, on 
the 27th of July. 

When the members of the Vigilance Committee saw that 
we would not consent to work on Sunday, we were sent back 
to our rooms, and Jeft till the next evening without food or 
water. In the afternoon, however, about five o'clock, we were 
again brought out upon the terrace, and the commissioners in- 
quired of us, in a milder tone, whether we would commence 
work the following day; to this we agreed, adding, that we 
were willing to work every day except Sunday. This matter 
being thus settled, they brought us, the next morning, spades, 
shovels, and wheelbarrow s. We were employed at first 1 in col- 
lecting the filth of the fortress, and carrying it to a hole which 
the commandant wished to have filled up. Some of us cleansed 
the streets, the spaces round the cannons, and did other things 
of the same kind. All who were engaged in this work re- 
ceived a few ounces of bread as their sole } payment; but twelve 
of the strongest drew an instrument called the diable, a small 
cart, upon which were piled large stones, to be hauled from 
the port up to the citadel, on the top of the hill. ‘Those who 
consented to this occupation were allowed a pound of bread a 
day. ‘Twelve workmen of the town had been previously em- 
ployed at it; and they used to think that they had done a good 
day’s work when they had been three times between the port 
and the citadel. ‘The priests, however, made twelve journeys 
to and fro the first day they were sct to work, which astonished 
the master-carpenter so much that he could talk of nothing 
else. ‘1 was told,” said he, *‘ that the priests were all idle, 
and good for nothing; but I uever liad such diligent workmen 
as these.” ‘The engineer also said that he wished he could al- 
ways have priests to work j in the dockyards, for the work would 
be much more quickly done. Others of our number were em- 
ployed in levelling, wheeling barrows, and bringing earth from 
the subterranean passages which were being constructed, 
Those who were old or infirm scraped the stieets and open 
places of the citadel, which covered as much space and con- 
tained as much building as a town of six thousand inhabitants; 
aud for this labour they reecived a quarter of a pound of bread 
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aday. We worked in this way as common labourers during 
three months and a half, both in the interior of the citadel and 
on the port; and the public fecling of the people of Blaye be- 
came much changed towards us in consequence : they were 
astonished, both at the humility and the activity of our labours, 
and began to speak of the imprisoned priests with admiration 
and respect; they could not understand how men delicately 
brought up, and unused to hard work, should be able to en- 
dure such fat igue during the great heat of August. And, in 
truth, it was not easy to understand how the greater part of 
us had escaped death from privation and hunger; and it was 
the almighty power of God alone that enabled us to bear up 
against it. lis providence preserved us to Jabour hercatter 
in His vineyard, He still looked with mercy upon France, 
and destined us to contribute to her salvation. 

The women, who brought their baskets to the citadel on 
Sundays as on other days, used to do justice to our conduct 
even at the cost of condemning themselves.“ The priests do 
not mind being hungry,” they s said; ‘‘they are determined not 
to work on Sunday 3’ -” for it ought to be mentioned, that on 
the days when we did not work we had no allowance of bread. 
The commaidant of the citadel, a violent red republican, had 
been dismissed on the fall of Robespierre, and had been suc- 
ceeded by one more gentle and humane. <As on week-days 
we went out of the citadel to work on the port, so this man 
allowed us on Sundays also to go out for a walk. By this 
means we were able to see some good Christians in the town, 
who were still attached to the Catholic faith, and who pro- 
cured for scveral priests the power of saying Mass in their 
rooms, at which a number of the faithful used cagerly to at- 
tend. ‘The commandant told us that he trusted to our honour, 
being well assured that none of us would abuse his kindness 
by effecting our escape, and so compromising his responsibility. 
He certainly did not err in trusting us; not one of us would 
have been base enough so to abuse his ecncrosity ; and besides, 
we felt too much honoured in being prisoners for Jesus Christ's 
sake to think of escaping. 

This happy state of things, however, did not last long. 
Isabeau, always violent against us, ordered that we should be 
put on board certain vessels which had been used for the ne- 
groes; none but those who were seriously ill or infirm were to 
be exempted. Moreover, fearing lest we might be too well 
treated in French Guiana, on his own responsibility, and by 
his own mere arbitrary will, he violated the law of the Consti- 
tution, and changed the place of our transportation. Ile gave 
instructions that we were to be disembarked on the desert 
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shores of the west of Africa; hoping, doubtless, that we might 
either become the slaves of the Turks or the prey of wild 
beasts. With a view to the execution of this order, the au- 
thoritics ordered us to undergo a medical inspection; the result 
of which was, that all the sound and healthy priests, to the 
number of six hundred, were embarked on board three vessels, 
le Gentil, le Dunkerque, les Associés. ‘These vessels descended 
the Gironde to Blaye; and on the 15th of November 1794 the 
Gentil completed her cargo by taking on board all the priests 
of fort PAti and of the citadel. Thus we were two hundred 
and fifty on board, crowded betwecn decks not more than 
three fect high, so that we were unable to stand. On the day 
of our embarkation all the inhabitants of Blaye came to see us, 
and accompanied us to the port. Their feelings and demon- 
strations were very different from what we had experienced 
eighteen months before, on our first arrival. Instead of shout- 
ing and throwing stones at us, they now wept, pressed our 
hands, and recommended themselves to our prayers. 

Our floating prisons were furnished with flour and wine for 
the passage, as also with implements for the cultivation of the 
barren deserts upon which we were to be Janded. At first we 
were put upon the same rations as the sailors—a pound and a 
half of bread daily, with half a pound of salt pork or hard 
beef, or occasionally dried cod-fish, for our morning meal. At 
night, for our supper, a large cauldron was filled with beans, 
which were served out to us half-cooked, without being shelled, 
or having undergone any sort of cleansing, in buckets, a 
bucketful among ten of us. All our food was prepared in a 
most filthy manner. The cook, after having taken our morn- 
ing meal out of the cauldron, would step into it himself, and 
sweep it out with the same besom as was used to remove dirt 
from the deck; and when we had had cod-fish in the morning, 
he did not take the trouble to throw away the water in which 
it had been cooked, nor to remove a number of fish-bones which 
were always sure to remain in it, but he tossed the beans in 
upon the top of them, together with some fresh water and a 
pound of oil, and so cooked the whole mess. Notwithstanding 
this diseusting want of cleanliness, this bad cooking and bad 
seasoning, we were so hungry after our twelve months’ fast at 
Pati and the citadel, that we devoured what they gave us with 
great avidity. W hen the cook saw this, he diminished the 
quantity, and made us pay when we wanted more. I have 
seen canons of cathedrals, who had been accustomed in their 
own homes to the most scrupulous cleanliness, give this wretch 
an assignat of five francs for a spoonful of his beans; so much 
power has hunger in overpowering delicacy. At the end of a 
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fortnight we had become a little less ravenous, and were pro- 
portionately more disgusted with the dirt of our food; so the 
captain gave us leave to prepare our own food for the future, 
which, though it was of the same bad quality, certainly ren- 
dered it more catable. The officers themselves kept an excel- 
lent table, furnished with all kinds of luxuries. ‘T'wice a day 
they had what they called prayers; that is to say, they assem- 
bled all the crew upon de ck, and, with their heads uncovered, 
sang the w/arseéllaise in chorus, with all the outward show off 
devotion, raising r their ¢ yes to heaven, as if to lunplore tlie be- 
nediction of that God whom they refused to acknowledge, 
and whom they were insulting by their profane song. During 
the five months and a half that we were on boaid we were 
obliged to hear this hormble and disgusting melody twice every 
day, accompanied by the most ridiculous gestures; but hap- 
pily these brave singers never invited us to join in the cere- 
mony. ‘Phey did not cven disturb us in our own exercises of 
piety, but allowed us to prey aloud, and all together, twice a 
day; for a general offiecr who had come to visit us on board 
before we set sail, and with whom one of our party happened 
to be personaily acquainted, had kindly made his interest with 
the authoritics of the town to restore to us our breviaries and 
other books that had been taken away on the Ist of August. 
They were now sent out to usin a boat; and although it prov ed 
that many of them had been lost and damaged, yet by using 
them altern: itely, all of us were able to say elites, Those who 
were lodged on the deck or between decks were able to enjoy 
this consolation from c ight o'clock in the morning until supper- 
time; but the greater number, being in the hold, were in al- 
most total darkness. 

From Christmas to Candlemas the cold was most intense, 
and accompanied with violent gales of wind; and, as our oven 
and cauldron were upon deck, those who prepared the food 
were exposed to all the inclemency of the weather, and seve- 
ral of us were seized with violent colds and inflammations on 
the chest, until at last we were really unable to brave it any 
longer; and for several days we were obliged to live upon our 
hard sea-biscuit alone, those whose teeth were not vei ‘y strong 
crushing it with wooden hammers. We were obliged to go 
on deck for every thing we wanted, and to return by al ul 
covered winding stairease, which the rain and snow rendered 
so slippery as to cause us many a fall. Night commenced with 
us at four o'clock and lasted until eight in the morning, during 
the whole of which time we were shut up without lights, and 
lying upon the bare boards. Moreover, we were infested with 
rats aud mice, which were continually running over our bodies 
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and faces, and even entangled in our hair. But the worst of 
all our miseries was occasioued by the lice, from which it was 
impossible to free ourselves ; we were oO bliged to change our 
linen two or three times a day, to avoid being literally de- 
voured. Those who did not take this precaution suffered for 
it; and, in particular, a canon of Gicn, who had not the spirit 
to enter upon this continual warfare of self-defence, had his 
blood so weakened and impoverished that he died shortly 
after his arrival at the hospital of Rochefort, to which he was 
taken. 

At last, on the Gth of December, we set sail and went as 
far as Royan; and of course many of us soon suffered much 
from sea-sickness. On the 17th, we set sail again for the 
island of Aix; a passage which, under ordinary circumstances, 
is only of six or seven hours; a strong n¢ rth wind, however, 
delayed our progress, so that we did not reach it before the 
morning of the 18th. Here we remained for a fortnight, the 
captain not venturing out to sea on account of the English 
cruisers. On Christmas night, so violent a storm arose, that 
we were in great danger of perishing. The vessel had been 
secured against the fury of the tempest by four anchors; 
three of the cables broke; had not the last and strongest re- 
mained firm, we should certainly have been lost. But the 
Infant Jesus, whose birth the Chureh was that night ccle- 
brating, again calmed the winds and the sea, and on Christ- 
mas-day we assisted the sailors in working the ship. The 
captain seeing no chance of being able to put to sea, so as to 
take us to Africa, and not wishing to expose himself to be 
taken by the It nelish, determined to go up the river Charente, 
beyond the battery which defends the passage. ere we 
found two vessels at anchor, upon which had been crowded, i 
the month of July, eight hundred priests, condemned, like our- 
selves, to transp ortation, and sent with this intent to Roche- 
fort. The members of the department of Rochefort not being 
federalist, like those of Bordeaux, these priests were much 
worse treated than we had been. ‘Their trunks and every 
thing else had been taken from them; so that they went on 
board with nothing but the clothes which they were actually 
wearing. ‘These vessels were sea reely larger than our own, and 
yet four hundred had been stowed upon “each of the ms; whilst 
we, who were only two hundred and fifty, were suffering oreat 
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inconvenience even from that number. Death, however, soon 
set free many of these poor captives. They had been taken on 
board during the greatest heat of summer; the captains, most 
inhuman. red- republicans, confined them in the hold during 
the whole of the night, and almost during the whole of the 
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day also. ‘They were only allowed to come on deck to take 
their meals. Thus, overcome by the heat, crowded together 
like herrings in a cask, without change of linen, yet devoured 
by vermin, scurvy and other maladies had swept off a vreat 
mi my of their number. About a dozen died ev ery night from 
suffocation ; the survivors implored their jailers to open the 
hatches, in ‘order that they might have a little air, and told 
them that there were already a dozen dead; to which the 
only answer they received was, © So much the better; but 
that is not enough yet.” In the morning they went on deck 
to receive their rations, and were then obliged to bring up the 
bodies of their deecased brethren, which were thrown into 
boats; the strongest amongst them were sent ashore with the 
corpses, to dig the oraves and bury them. During the seven 
months they Temained on board these vessels more than six 
hundred died; by the month of December scarcely two hun- 
dred had been able to withstand the effects of such barbarous 
treatment, and even these were so pale and emaciated that 
they looked more like skeletons than living men. Our cap- 
tain, who was far more humane than theirs, allowed us to go 
and visit them, twelve at a time; and we could hardly restrain 
our tears at the sight of their pitiable condition. As our 
clothes had not been taken from us, we were able to provide 
them with the means of changing their miserable filthy ra 
They were kept on board till the 2d of February, when 
authorities of Rochefort, having been changed, behaved with 
less barbarity, and sent thew to be confined at Saintes and at 
St. Jean d’Angely, where they were well treated, and soon set 
at liberty. 

As for ourselves, our captivity was prolonged until the 
mouth of April; but the captains of the ships became much 
more merciful towards us. At first, they h: a often placed us 
in irons; if we ventured to make the slightest complaint, we 
were immediately brought upon deck, loaded with chains, and 
exposed for twenty-four hours to the most severe cold. Lat- 
terly, on the contrary, these same captains talked to us with 
civility, sometimes even with friendliness; they occasionally 
invited us to their table, and what was far more precious and 
more pleasing to us, they allowed us to say Mass on board our 
vessels on Sund: ays and holiday s, and even assisted at it them- 
selves with all their erew. The vessels being in the Charente 
were not inconvenienced by the motion of “the sea; and we 
were consequently able to celebrate the Holy Mass without 
difliculty, and even to make our Easter communions. Not- 
withstanding all these relaxations, our position remained always 
the same; there were many annoyances inseparable from our 
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condition, not to mention that we had momeutarily before our 
eyes the prospect of our departure for Africa. Providence, 
however, watched over us, and without our knowledge found 
a wonderful means for restoring us to liberty. 

Trance had been governed, since the fall of Robespierre, 
by the Conventional Assembly, which had established a com- 
mission of public safety, composed of twelve of its members. 
Every fortnight each one in turn became president, and thus 
exercised sovereign power In the republic. During the presi- 
dency of the butcher Legendre, one of the most cruel repub- 
licans, God permitted that a young man from Rochefort, very 
well disposed towards us, should be nominated secretary for 
the fortnight. ‘This sceretary wrote at once to a Catholic of 
Rochefort, to inquire the names of the pricsts who were con- 
fined on board the ships, in order that he might give them 
their liberty. This good Catholic hastened to us with the 
news, and asked our names; but as we feared that there 
might be some intention of representing us as having taken 
the oaths, we refused to give them, being resolved rather to 
die on board our vessels or in exile than to take, or appear 
to have taken, the oath. Our scruples were reported at 
Paris ; and the secretary answered, that we might be quite 
easy, for such was not his intention; thatall he desired was to 
set us at liberty. M. Dupuy des Chapelles, canon of St. 
Gatien, then prepared a list of the priests of the diocese of 
Tours, which was sent immediately to Paris, and our libera- 
tion took place on Low Sunday. In the haste with which the 
lists were made out several names were omitted; four of our 
brethren of Tours were in this predicament, and altogether 
about a hundred were obliged to remain on board. Their 
names were afterwards sent to Paris; but it was too late, the 
presidency of Legendre had expired, and our friend the secre- 
tary could do nothing for them. Some time after our de- 
parture, as the mumber did not suffice for three ships, they 
vere put ashore and sent to the little port of Brouage, three 
leagues from Rochefort, a marshy and unhealthy situation, 
Where most of them died. We who had been set at liberty 
were allowed at once to leave Rochefort, and passports were 
given us for our own province. Those who were able took 
places in the public conveyances; the others performed the 
journey on foot, like pilgrims, carrying their bundles on their 
backs. We found the disposition of the people was very much 
changed towards us. The pillage of the churches, the total 
interdiction of the pretended constitutional worship, the scan- 
dal given by the majority of the priests who had taken the 
oath, and who had torn up their sacerdotal papers, using at 
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the same time the most impious language, protesting that 
religion was a human invention, and that heretofore they 
had been impos tors; the abolition of Sunday, and the esta- 
blishinent of dceades = pagan festivals, instituted by Robes- 
pierre in honour of the} Supreme Being, of Reason, of Liberty, 
of Old Age, of Youth, &c.; the destruction of all the public 
crosses; the prohibition to all teachers to speak of God to the 
children under their care, to instruct them in their prayers, or 
to make the sign of the cross; all these horrible impicties had 
at length opened the eyes of the people. ‘They now under- 
stood that the non- juring priests had been night in affirming 
that what the re ‘publicé us really wanted was no priests at all, 
not even cons titutional pricsts, of whom they made use only 
in order to deecive the people, and to persuade them that 
their ides was not being changed; intending, however, as 
soon as they should find themselves strong enough, to dismiss 
thes e comiplaisant priests, and to abolish every kind of worship. 
The people were filled with dismay at the realisation of these 
sinister pres lictions, and at finding themselves deprived of the 
bread of the divine Word and of all religious service. They 


no longer, therefore, ericd out after us, “ To the guillotine!” 
nor insulted us, nor threw stones; but regarded us with admi- 
ration, as men who had escaped so many da ingers, who had 


passed through so fearful a storm; they recognised the finger 
of God in our preservation and wm 1expeeted return, despite 
the efforts of the wicked, who had destined us for perpetual 


banishment. Lyvery where, therefore, we were most cordially 
received, At ia Rochelle one townspeople came out to meet 
tiie priests who arrived the nd eontended for the honour 
and pleasure of conducting ‘as to their houses, and of pro- 
viding them with lodeing and ent ertainment to the very best 
of their ability. But it was, above all, on our — at our 
native places that we were most extr avacantly fél Ieven 
those who had perseeuted us before were now am ongst the 
most forward to welcome us home again. All our neighbours 
were at the doors, and seemed scarcely able to belicye their 
CYCs, They shed tears of joy On recovering n safety those 
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Nebtelws. 


SECRET SOCIETIES: WORSHIP OF THE DEVIL. 


L’Ebreo di Verona. Raceonto storico dall’ anno 1846 al 18419. 
Stamperia di Propaganda. Roma, 1852. 


It was during the ny s residence in the Royal Villa at Por- 
tici, Jn the winter of 1819-50, that he ordered the Jesuit 
Fathers in Naples to singe the publication of some pe- 
riodical which might, by God’s blessing, be the means of re- 
storing sound principles j in the minds of those m: any Italians 
who had allowed themselves to be carried away by the so- 
phisms of the revolutionists. Father Curei was selected by 
the Holy Father himself to be at the head of this literary en- 
terprise; and of course one of his first duties as editor was to 
secure a sufficient number of competent assistants. ‘This can 
have been no hard task for a member of the Society of Jesus, 
about to establish a Magazine by order of his Holiness; still 
we should not have beet surprised, had he been obliged to 
ok beyond the limits of his own Society for a pen that 
should supply — age articles which ere so essential an in- 
gredient in a periodical that it is desired to make popular. — It 
vas not so, however; he summoned from Rome an aged Father 
who had been engaged for many years in the work of edu- 
cation, and, as he says, had never read any fog/i at all, and 
peremptorily committed to him this department of the forth- 
coming magazine. It was in vain that the venerable eccle- 
siastic depree ated this selection, pleaded incapacity and the 
incongruity - the ge assigned to him with his age, his 
priestly eha 
Saints and 


r 
D heibes 's of the Church was quoted against him; in 
particular, t 


particular, those words of we a Ut nos interdum 
nost ris parvuli s petentibus noxia, ingerimus salutaria sub specie 
ROLiOrUumM; fall ples mnsiple adie ,20n decipientes affectum 2 and 
the prin ciple of his op positik yn therefore he was foreed to aban- 
don. He now declared that he was utte rly at a loss to choose 
a ea ct; but Father Curci instantly suggested that he should 


lay his plot i in the then recent Roman revolution—an event of 


whieh he had been an cye-witness from its conimencement to 
Its close—and an aceount of which could not fail to be inte- 
resting to all his readers, Defto fatto. That very evening 
(February 6, 1850,) in the course of a solitary stroll along the 





eter, and all his antecedents. The authority of 
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shores of the enchanting Bay of Naples, and whilst contem- 
plating a violent eruption of Mount Vesuvius, ah: appy thought 
came into his mind, the idea of ** the Jew of Verona” was con- 
ecived, its outline sketched, and even before the writer retired 
to rest, the first pages, containing a description of the eruption 
he had just witnessed, were fairly consigned to paper. Karly 
in April the first number of the Cicilfa Cattolica was pub- 
lished; and in it were two chapters of the Jesuit’s tale. The 
magazine has regularly appeared once a fortnight ever since, 
and we will venture to say, that during the many months that 
this story was continued, it was probably the article that was 
first devoured by nearly every reader. It is now repubjished 
in a separate form and with many additional notes. The na- 
ture of the incidents which it narrates is such as necessarily to 
arrest the attention and engage the interest not only of Ita- 
lians, but even of all Catholic readers. It is not our inte ntion, 
at least in the present article, to give an analysis of the plot, 
nor yet to discuss the merits of the tale in an artistic poimt 
of view, considered as a mere work of fiction; we refer to it 
rather as a valuable authority for certain particulars in the 
history of the Roman Revolution which are of the utmost im- 
portance, and concerning which we have observed with regret 
that many English Catholics are but very imperfectly in- 
formed, ‘Every one knows, indeed, that there was a rebellion 
in the Eternal C itv, and that the Pope was forced to fly from 
his own dominions; but of the means by which that rebellion 
was brought about they are comparatively i ignorant; and hence 
they are not unfrequently betrayed into imputing blame where 
no blame is justly due, and, contrariwise, of excusing and jus- 
tifying acts which are in ereth utterly inc meweuble- Moreover, 
since it is certain that an event of such m: wnitude cannot have 
passed away without leaving behind it seeds of other events, 
they are liable to fall into all sorts of errors relative to what 
mi Ly be anticipated for the future, in penenynenne of their very 
imperfect appr hension of what it is that has really taken place 
in the past. We are satisfied, therefore, that it will not be 
altogether lost labour if we call the attention of our readers to 
one or two features in the Roman Revolution such as we find 
them described or referred to in the works before us. Mr. 
Whiteside, Mr. Gladstone, and other Protestants, in books of 
travel and ‘other similar public: ations, have lost no opportunity 
of repeating the history as it is told by the revolutionists 
themselves, and as long as they are left in undisputed posses- 
sion of the field, their tale sounds plausible and consistent ; it 
is neither just nor prudent, however, to allow such falsehoods 
to gain universal currency, as though they were acknowledged 
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facts, and we shall proceed to give a sketch of the same events, 
taken from a somewhat different point of view. 

The author of this volume has given us a second title to his 
work, viz. “ An Historical Account of the Years 1846-1819;” 
and one of the chief faults which, as it appears to us, is likely 
to be urged against it, considered in this light, is the perpetual 
anticipation of coming events; the descriptions, more or less 
minute, of various circumstances in the progress of the Revo- 
lution, which are here put into the mouths of the actors in the 
tale, or into the letters of their correspondents, several days or 
wecks before the circumstances themselves actually come to 
light. ‘his will strike most readers at first sight as a serious 
fault in the composition of the narrative; it looks as though 
the writer were unconsciously guilty of numerous anachron- 
isms; but in reality it is nosuch thing. It does but faithfully 
represent the true state of affairs in Rome during that disas- 
trous period. Any one who was then living there, and who took 
an active interest in watching the progress of political matters, 
cannot fail to remember how invariably throughout all the 
troubles ‘coming events cast their shadows before them 5” 
how vague rumours of impending evils were sure to be in cir- 
culation among the best-informed cireles, if not among the 
very populace themselves, on the eve of each new development 
of the plot; and they will recognise in the pages of The 
Jew of Verona this peculiarity of the times portrayed with 
the most happy fidelity. Indeed, it seems to have been one 
special object of the author to insist upon this phenomenon, 
and to lay open to the uninitiated its true cause. 

It has been somewhere said by Mohler, that every book 
has a double history—a history before, and a h istory alter its 
publication; and it is obvious to apply the same remark to 
every great event in the history of the world, more particu- 
larly every political change in the internal condition of a na- 
tion. here must be a ‘history of its causes, as weil as a his- 
tory of itself and of its consequences. But when Mohler 
goes on further to say that the former history, that is, the his- 
tory of a book before its publication, “ can only be described 
by the author himself,” the parallel we have suggested would 
scem mn ordinary cases to fail. So far from its being true that 
the authors of great political revolutions are the only persons 
who can justly describe the causes of those revolutions, it 
would be a far greater approximation to the truth to say, that 
they are » usually the very last persons in the world who are 
capable of so doing. The final development of political 
changes may be sud: den, and yet the causes which have led to 
them may have their roots buried so deeply in the history of 
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past ages, that those who live in the midst of them, and to 
human eyes may seem to have had much to do with bringing 
them about, may really be unable to detect them. They have 
been, as it were, the spontaneous growth of time, the gradual 
but inevitable result of circumstances; and it belongs to the 
historian of some future day calmly and philosophically to re- 
view all the phenomena, and to trace them to their proper 
source. ‘This, we say, is the ordinary rule in all those 
changes which are gradual, and, if we may so call them, na- 
tural. But where the changes are the result of premeditated 
violence, or of some deep- laid conspiracy, the case is different; 
here, at least, M. Mohler’s dictum may be applied, and only 
the author himself is capable of describing their antecedent 
history. Nevertheless, it is not often that such a history is 
written; and certainly we know of no instance in which it ‘has 
been weithen S$) faithtully and with such minute accuracy as in 
the ease before us, the late Revolution in Rome. ‘The letter, 
or programme, of Mazzini written in 1846, and industriously 
circulated among his partisans in all parts of Italy, contains 
a true and lively sketch of the manner in which the revolu- 
tion was brought about in Rome in the years 1547 and 1848, 
which has not been surpassed by any thing that has appeared 
since that date from the pen either of friend or foe. No his- 
tory of that event can be at all complete which does not in- 
clude some account of it. We will give a few extracts from 
some of the most striking and important portions of this sin- 
gular document, by way of justifying that peculiarity in lather 
Bresciani’s tale which we have noticed, and at the same time 
giving our readers some insight into the true causes of the 
Roman Revolution. 
“The regeneration of Italy,” says Mazzini, “ must be 
effected by means of the prinees; it is absolutely necessary 
that they be engaged in it; and it will not be a work of difli- 
culty. The Pope will walk in the way of reform both on 
principle and of necessity; the King of Sardinia, through an 
idea of gaining the crown of Italy ; ‘the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, by natural inclination, and by a Wish to do as the rest 
are doing; the King of Naples, by compulsion; and the minor 
princes will have something else to think about besides re- 
forms.” We need not stay to point out with what precision 
all this was fulfilled to the very letter; every one now knows 
that Pope Pius LX. did not lose a momeut after his accession 
to the throne before he took that initiative in the way of reform 
which was here marked out for him; that Charles Albert fol- 
lowed immediately, and by ambitiously arrogating to himself 
the title of “the Sword of Pio Nono,” indicated ‘with a sufli- 
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cient clearness that the end he had in view was nothing less 
than the crown of which Mazzini speaks; and so in like man- 
ner of all the other parts assigned in this programme to the 
several crowned heads of Italy, that each fulfilled what was 
expected of him most admirably. Let us next turn to the 
rules which were laid down concerning the different classes of 
society. 

Of the nobles it was said, that ** it was essential that their 
assistance should be procured ; that a few of them would serve 
as very useful guides or passports to the people; that self- 
interest might tempt them to stand aloof and resist the pro- 
gress of reform, but that they must be laid hold of by means 
of their weak point, their vanity. Allow them to play the 
first fiddle,” it was said, * as long as they go along with you, 
There are but few of them who will go along with you to the 
end; but the essential thing is, that you keep the end of the 
revolution hidden from their sight; you must only let them 
sce the next step that is to be taken.” Who that resided in 
Rome at that time, but will have visions of Roman_ princes 
rise unbidden to his memory as he reads these words? The 
names of Corsini, Aldobrandini, Doria, Borghese, and others, 
stand in the page of history connected with the earlier stages 
of the revolution in a way which attests to all posterity the 
keen-sighted sagacity of these practical observations. Of the 
people, the arch-conspirator went on to speak in the following 
terms: “Jn Italy the class of ‘the people’ have yet to he 
created; they are ready, however, just now to burst the shell 
which holds them. ‘To this end you must spe:k constantly 
and every where of their miseries and their wants. The peo- 
ple themselves will not understand it; but the active portion 
of society will soon become penetrated with feelings of compas- 
sion for the people, and sooner or later fruit will come of it. 
You must continually repeat, therefore, such words as liberty, 
the rights of man, progress, equality, and fraternity; and in 
order that they may better understand the meaning af all this, 
be careful always to place in striking antithesis to them hassis 
other words of despotism, exclusive privileges, tyranny, slavery, 
and the like.” 

Such is the general character of the devices by which it 
Was intended to lead the various classes of society in the Papal 
States and other parts of Italy into the fatal snare that was 
being prepared for them. But this was not all; not content 
with laying down in a rough sketch the grand outlines of their 
plan, these conspirators went on to describe it even in its mi- 
nutest details; and we should not be doing justice to our sub- 
ject if we were not to exhibit at least a few of them. Observe, 
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for instance, the delicate appreciation of the true circumstances 
of the case and the keen foresight of all the obstacles that had 
to be surmounted, which characterise the following directions: 
“The ladder of progress is long; we cannot reach the top of it 
but with time and patience. The quickest way in the end is to 
take only one step atatime. Despise no aid, therefore, that may 
be oflered you, however trifling. Re sacusber that the elobe of 
this earth is made up only of so many grains of sand : whoever, 
therefore, takes but a single step in advanee in your direction, 
reckon him at once and enlist him as one of yours, until he 
deserts you. A king publishes some law more liberal than 
usual; loudly applaud him, and at the same time insinuate a 
demand for some other law that is to follow. A minister in- 
dicates a progressive policy; hold him up asa model. Some 
noble affects to make light of his privileges ; profess to take 
him for your guide. When he wishes to stop, 1t is easy for 
you to leave him; he will find himself isolated and impotent 
to withstand you, and you will find a thousand ways for mak- 
ing unpopular and bringing into disrepute those who stand in 
the way of your plans.’ ‘ And: again; ** Under a constitutional 
form of government, where the people have a right to make 
demands, they can afford to speak loudly, and if need be, even 
to command by means of an émeute; but a people who are still 
in bondage, like the Italians, ean only sing their woes in order 
that the expression of them may be heard, yet without giving 
offence. Avail yourselves, then, of every concession, however 
trifling, to bring ‘the people together for the professed purpose 
of testifying their gratitude. Reunions of the people, fetes, 
songs, every thing, in short, which establishes numerous elise 
tions between men of all sh: andes ; of opinion, are useful to cause 
ideas to germinate in the minds of the people, to give them a 
consciousness of power, and to render them exacting in their 
cemands,” 

Other portions of this programme we may have occasion to 
refer to by and by; for the present we will take our leave of 
it by qusme this concluding paragraph : > * Associer, associer, 
associer ; every thing is contained in this one word. Secret 
societies give a power that is perfectly irresistible to the party 
on whose side they are enlisted. Be not alarmed, if you see 
them split into several divisions; the more, the better: all 
tend to the same end, only they take different reads. ‘The 
secret will be often betrayed; again, I say, so much the better. 
There is need of secrecy in order to give security to the memes 
bers; nevertheless, a certain transparency in this secrecy will 
be very useful by way of inspiring fear in the hearts of those 
who would fain remain station: ary. When a large number of 
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associates, having received the word of command to circulate 
some idea and to impress it upon the public mind, are able to 
concert together with a view to active measures, they will find 
the tumble-down edifice of society already pierced on every 
side and giving way, as by a mira cle, before the faintest breath 
of progress. They will be even astonished themselves to sce 
how the mere force of opinion will suffice to put to the rout 
kings and princes, nobles, wé/ionnaires, and the clergy; ina 
word, all who went to make up the worthless carcass of the 
old state of society.” 

This Jast paragraph brings us more immediately to the 
special object of Father Bresciani’s tale; the illustration, or 
perhaps we ought rather to say the exposure, of the operation 
of secre? societies. Of the several characters introduced, four 
or five of the most prominent are members of these diabolical 
associations; and in the histories of these persons, it is shewn 
both how faithfully the advice of Mazzini was followed in 
their regard, and also with what truth he has observed that 
“their power is perfectly irresistible to the party on whose 
side they are enlisted.” At the present day, it cannot, we 
suppose, be necessary to say a word either In ‘proof of the ex- 
Istence of these socicties, or by way of specimen of their won- 
derful organisation and almost ubiquitous power. ‘There is 
a feature in them, however, as described by our present au- 
thor, which is not so generally known, and which we must 
allow him to tell in his own words. After describing the 
scene of their noeturnal meetings ia Rome, behind the Lun- 
gara, Where, he says, the lots were cast as to who amongst 
them should execute this and that assassination that had been 
determined upon; where the most seditious and blaspheinous 
placards and circulars were secretly printed ; and, in a word, 
where all their iniquities were planned and contrived, he goes 
ON to sry: 


“TTere also was the altar of Satan, raised as it were in rivalry 
agaist the altar of the Most High. Here he was adored as God ; 
here he received incense ; the most awful vows were made to him ; 
impious offerings and obscene sacraments. Round this altar there 
danced every night twelve abandoned women, who were made the 
priestesses of the place, and who offered the execr able sacrifice. 
Nay more,—my hand trembles as I write it,—these wicked harlots 
went forth in the morning with an air of devotion and piety, dared to 
draw near to the table of the Lamb without spot, and receiving the 
Sacred Host at the hands of the priests, withdrew into a private 
corner, removed It from their mouths, and carefully preserved It for 
their own abominable purposes in the nightly assembly. There, when 
the altar was duly prepared, the fire lit “and the incense sprinkled on 
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it, the Sacred Hosts were placed in a cup, all the assembly stood 
round with their daggers drawn, and one amongst them being ap- 
pointed priest, solemnly invoked the devil, addressing him by the 
various names and titles of Almighty God, and saying: * Do Thou, 
our God and our Lord, receive now the homage of the Body and 
Blood of thy deadly enemy. Behold Christ is at thy feet; do with 
Him what thou wilt. Thou didst long since crucify Him by the 
hands of the Jews, and it was well; for He desired to rob thee of 
thy kingdom, and thou didst pay Hiim according to His deserts, 
Make use now of us Christians for His still greater humiliation; we 
renounce and abjure Elim and treat Him as our slave. Tle threatens 
hell to those who do not believe - we believe Him, yet we fear not 
His hell; rather we desire to unite ourselves to all the blasphemies 
that are poured forth against Him by all the damned, and that will 
be poured forth against Him by them and by ourselves throughout 
all eternity. This base and cow: irdly God is fled to the heigl, ts of 
heaven; but by means of His pric sts we draw Him down again to 


earth, and have Him here now in our hands. Now, therefore, let 
Him pay the penalty for all that He has preached about obedience, 
poverty, and the pardon of our enemies. Death to priests! Death to 


Jesus Christ... And with these words, they took the Hosts, pierced 
Them through and through with their daggers, broke ‘Them in pieces, 
and finally threw Them on the altar-fire as a holocaust to the devil.” 


The publication of these horrible details created, as might 
have been expected, a profound impression on the public mind 
when they were first made known; and a large number of 
persons were inclined to be ondatned at the writer, and to 
accuse him of a wicked sory ry. It will at once suggest itself 
to every thoughtful reader, that nothing but the most intimate 
conviction of the truth of the picture could e.er have justified 
any man of piety in drawing it; and now, in this new and 
corrected edition, we have the author himsclf coming forward, 
and not only maintaining in the strongest language (in the 
preface) the general truth of his whole narrative, but also 
appending a note to this very passage in particular, in which 
he assures us that those in authority in Rome can bear him 
apap that he has not deseribed the hundredth part of 

vhat went on in that hell upon earth; moreover, that not 
oaks was the house in which these atrocities were committed 
discovered and searched by the police, but that more than one 
of those priestesses Is at this moment ina Roman prison. 

But we must allow Father Bresciani to tell his own story 
vet a little longer. Bartolo, one of his principal characters, 
and a type of a very numerous class of Romans at that time, 
well-intentioned in the main, but easily deceived by false ap- 
pearances, is in the company of Cardinal Mezzotanti, with 
whom he was on terms of intimacy; and the cardinal, observ- 
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ing him to be uneasy and troubled in mind, inquires kindly, 
What is the matter? 


“ Bartolo, unable any longer to contain himself, replies: §A very 
singular circumstance has happened to me, your Eminence, about 
two hours since. JT was coming out of a chymist’ s shop opposite San 
Pantaleone, when I chanced to stumble upon Monsignor Morini {at 
that time governor of Rome; afterwards murdered near Faenza}, an 
old friend of mine, though there are some points on which he and I 
are not of one mind. Efe took me aside into the portico of the Casa 
Braschi, and there shewed me a red bag full of strange articles, I 
hardly knew what. ‘Look here,’ said he, ‘you who are foolish 
enough to believe that religion in these days is flourishing in Rome 
more than it ever did before, and that all tne old Carbonari have 
repented of their past wickedness; look at all these instruments 
which have been used for magical purposes, and which were brought 
to me this morning before day-break by some unhappy fellow, whe ther ; 
moved by some qualms of conscience or by pure fright, I cannot say.’ 
At these words of Monsignor Morini, I only stared in surprise and 
begged him to explain what he meant. ‘I wish to tell you,’ says 
he, * but quite in secret, what this stranger told tome.‘ Monsignore, ; 
he said, ‘this night I have seen the devil with these very eyes of mine, 
and [ have worshippe i him: and I heard his voice as he spoke, en- 
couraging us—myself and hes others who were with me—to work 
mai infally in his cause, and promising us that we should be happy if 
we served him right well and honestly. O! that horrible face is ever 
before my eyes; that voice yet sounds in my inmost soul; [am over- 
come, body and soul, with a most mortal terror: sprinkle me, I 
beg of you, with holy water and sign me with the sign of the cross.’ 
When [ had sueceeded in quieting him a little, I pressed this man to 
come to me to-night and prepare himself for the healing remedies of 
the Chureh. O Bartolo, he told me things that make one’s hair 
stand on end to think about; be careful, keep yourself firm in the 
faith, and don’t lose your devotion. ‘These impious wretches promise 
us some foul weather by and by, IT assure you.’ And so saying, he 
Went away. ‘Now I think,’ continued Bartolo, addre 'ssing the Cardi- 
nal, ‘that all this is idle nonsense; but I should be glad to hear your 
Eiinence’s opinion. Do you shite it possible that the devil should 
appear after this fashion? Is it possible that there can be at this 
monient in this city of Rome a sect so abandoned as to worship the 
devil for God, and to have acknowledged leagues and covenants with 
him, that he should assist and further by his power the plots and 
conspiracies of the rebels? It is a wondrous tale, to which I can 
scarcely give credit.’ ‘To these inquiries the C ardinal answered with 
his usual discretion and wisdom: ‘ Bartolo, my friend, you have asked 
a very intricate and difficult question. Positively to affirm that there 
is in Rome such a devils’ home as you have de scribed is what I cannot 
do; at the same time no man of sense, who has had an opportunity 
of penetrating at all deeply into the mysteries of human iniquity, will 
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pretend to deny but that there exists in the heart of Europe a dark 
and mysterious association which animates and guides all the Secret 
Socicties every where in all their iniquitous plans. Most men are 
foolish enough, when they hear of these things, to scoff and turn them 
into ridicule, calling them old women’s tales and the like. Neverthe- 
less, the great St. Leo, speaking of the sect of the Manichees, says: 
‘Whose only law is falsehood, their religion the devil, their sacrifice 
wlianner of uneleanness.” ‘Tertullian too has somewhere said that 
‘the devil is the imitator, and as it were the ape, of Almighty God, 
copying Him even in the sacraments.’ ‘Those words of M. Haller 
too, In Tis letter to lis family, are very remarkable, viz. ‘that the 
organization of the Seeret Societies had as it were prefigured to him 
the Cathohe Church lone before he had ever studied it, still less em- 
braced it. TL remember to have hoard a distinguished gentleman of 
Lyons once say, that Satan has on earth what im: iV be called his 
catholic church, at war with other diabolical sects. Phe gentleman 
of whom [Tspeak used to compare these two Churches, of Christ and 
of Satan, to a palace built on the clear and quiet waters of some lake, 
Whose fair proportions were accurately represented, only im an in- 
verted position, in the waters on which it stood. ‘Thus Satan in Ais 
church has constituted, as Christ has in the ortgmal, a hierarchy, a 
priesthood, sacraments, worship, relics, a calendar, festivals, temples, 
missionaries, rcligiots vows, orders, congregations, devotees (the justi 
of Weithing), a bible, dogmas, prec pts, counsels, a liturgy, a ritual, 
a lituretcal language, in a wo rd, every thing that is to be found in the 
Church, only ina diametrically opposite sense and for oppes! ite pur- 
poses. To these wicked wretches, the Devil is God, and the damned 
ure sats. ‘Phey have not yet their Messias, but they look for him, 
and he is Anti-Christ: their church is net vet a visible one, but they 
rag it will be when their Messias iscome. Nothing can exceed 
the mahiee of these wretches. If they have determined to remove 
any one out of the way by Sonik they seek first to make him sin, that 
so they may secure his daumation. I once knew one myself who 
studied the whole course of St. Alfouso’s Moral Theology in crder 
that he might discover new sins and new modes of sinning, Just as we 
read the lives of the Saints that we may seek to imitate their virtues. 
To the most horrible vices they give the names of the most sublime 
virtues. Pride is, in their vocabulary, chastity; the most Impure 
love, charity; the weakness of mind which be longs to aman Wallow- 
ing in the filthiest pleasures, humility ; and so with the rest.’ 


Whether such a discourse as this was ever actually held by 
the late Cardinal Mezzofanti, it matters not to inquire. The 
author of this volume was a very intimate friend of his Inmi- 
nenee, and had frequent opportunities of conversing with hin, 
and there is nothing in the least improbable in supposing thie 
whole to be a truthful discourse, even down to the cireum- 
stance of the very person who is represented as delivering it. 
What concerns us more to inguire is, how far the subject- 
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matter of the discourse is true in itself, without any reference 
to the supposed speaker of it; and we are afraid that there are 
only too many, even among Catholics, who, as his Eminence is 
made to say, “are foolish enough, when they hear of these 
things, to scoffand turn them into ridicule, calling them old 
women’s tales and the like.” [t 1s not uncommon in these 
days to hear Catholies talk, and to read Catholic books which 
are written, in a way that would seem to indicate a very com- 
fortable belief that the devil has long since ceased to trouble 
himeseli with the men and things of this terrestrial globe of 
ours, aud were now doing nothing else but waiting paticntly in 
his ifernal kingdom to receive all such as, through their own 
obstinacy or carelessness, should come to him there. The 
class of persons to whom we allude scem to laugh at the very 
idea of diabolical agency being possible 1 ln our own days; it 
is much if they even admit its existence in times past. All 
the medieval, and later than medieval stories about witcheraft, 
and magic, and necromauey, and the occult art, they treat as 
though utterly devoid of all substantial eround of truth, as 
nothing more than the result of certain laws of nature, ill- 
understood or wholly unknown to some, but cleverly applied 
by others, o ¢ pethaps the mere dreams of a wandering and 
exeited iinay fanhiee. Yet it would be well for such persons 
scriously to consider, not only the strong and distinct testi- 
mony of so grave a writer as the one we have just quoted, but 
also the universal voice of h istory. ** It is an histortcal fact, 

says the author of ores Catholici, that while there has 
been a successive series of pure and just men, beatitied even 
on earth by the vision of their Creator, so has there also been 
a successive series of persons deep in guilt and shame, culti- 
vating sympathy with meght and darkness, devoted to a de- 

moniacal mysticism, who sought to behold His cnemy, who 
believed they had attained in nocturnal visions that horrible 
point of evil, and who were deemed by their contemporaries 
to have had their wills in that respect gratified.”* ‘ To 
counteract and imitate the divine ordinance of a traditionary 
lustruction to the human race,” says the same learned author, 
“the aneient writers supposed that the demon provided a tra- 
dition of his own; and that, to entice mertals by promising 
a restoration of the original privileges of nature, he included 
in ita doctrine of devils, by which men were to be brought 
into communion with beings of angelic nature. ‘The constant 
tradition of this diabolic sect is attested by Tertullian, St. 
Justin, St. LTrenaus, St. Cyprian, St. Scents St. Chryso- 
stoim, and St. Augustin. It can be traced through the middle 


* Book viii. c. xiii. 
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ages; and its existence at the present day, niot only in the 
Kast, where it reigns as in the days of Pharaoh, but also in 
some of the secret societies spread over E surope, is doubted by 
no one who has extensive communications ; though certain 
individuals, even be longing to these societies, may not con- 
ceive it possible; for all thines are not for all; ; and as in the 
rites of Baechus and Ceres it was necessary that there should 
be an ass to assist at them to carry the mysteries, so here, to 
answer the purpose of those who are initiated, there must be 
rich men and noble to play an analogous part.” Myr. Digby 
then goes on to quote what has been alre adv cited from ‘Ter- 
tullian, that the devil apes all the mysteries of God, that he 
is full of cmulation to rival even things in the mysteries of 
the divine sacraments, so that he baptises, CIVeS his believers 
secret marks, and celebrates also the oblation of bread; and 
it is very remarkable that in some of the examples which le 
has collected, we have “ sacrilegious Masses of indescribable 
horror,” and an impious mimicry and profanation of the holy 
Eucharist, just as re been here described as having taken 
place in the city Rome. It appears also from another 
story which he te = a concerning some of the sect in Milan, that 
a part of the wicked ceremonies in use amongst them at that 
time was to tonsure women like clerks, with all sorts of im- 
precations against the elerical tonsure; and elsewhere he men- 
tions a curious fact, which seems clearly to indicate some con- 
nexion with the same traditional school, that during the 
massacres of the Jesuits and friars at Madrid, in 1834, the 
murderers invariably disfigured the tonsure after fracturing 
the skulls of their victims. 

And now, having reecived from the voice of listory no 
unlinportant testimony in confirmation of the picture set be- 
fore us in this romance (so to call it) of The Jew of Ferona, 
let us turn once more to the language of our author upon the 
same subject. We have already heard him tell, by the mouth 
of a third party, the story of a man who helioeed himselt to 
have seen the devil in one of the nightly meetings of these 
secret societies; In another part of his work (vol. ii. p. 367) 
he repeats the same horrible tale on the testimony of another 
witness. One of the women who took part in those abomi- 
nations, and who, by God’s great goodness, has since repented, 
and is now in prison in Rome, assured a priest who went to 
visit her there, that she had herself been present on one occa- 
sion, When, at the moment that a new member was being 
initiated and was solemnly devoting himself to the devil as to 
his god, a hideous monster rushed forth from under the stand 
on which the idol of their worship was placed, uttering the 
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most horrible roars, and filling the place with a dense smoke 
and a foul smell; the newly-enrolled worshipper fled upon 
the instant, nor were the rest of the company slow to follow 
him. Vague rumours that something of this kind had hap- 
pened were afloat in Rome at the very time; but most per- 
sons, like Father Bresciani himself, probably disbelieved them. 
How that he has heard it from more than one source, and 
each professing to be an eye-witness of the scene, he contents 
himself with saying that he sees nothing in the story that ca 

justify ridicule or a suspicion of imposture. Certainly aa 
visible nea nee of the devil would seem to be only a fitting 
reward for such frightful blasphemies and wickedness as seein 
to have been the habitual occupations of those who frequented 
these meetings. Besides what has been already quoted on 
this head, we may add the confession of one of the characters 
in this bowl, who tells us con cerning herself that * as she 
trampled under foot the divine Host, she renounced Jesus 
Christ and swore eternal fidelity to the devil. With a sur- 
geon's lancet,” she goes on to say, 1] drew some drops of 
bleod from my body, and with ete I wrote thie dedication 
of myself to the devil, protesting that even though at the 
moment of death I shoaia turn to Christ, nevertheless [ in- 
tended, willed, and vowed, that my soul should be the devil’s 

for ever!” ‘Truly it is ant wonderful that a soul that has 
committed itself to vows and deeds like these should with 
difficulty be persuaded that in the infinitude of God’s merey 
there is yet a place of repentance left; and Father Bresciani 
assures us, from his own personal experience in dealing with 
souls that have been entangled in these terrible snares, that 
such is ordinarily the case. It may seem at first sight very 
inconsistent with this acknowledement, that in these volumes 
he has not serupled to represent four out of the five @/amninalé 
Whose deaths he has described, as having had grace to repent 
before they die. But he tells us himself that he has done this 
for a specific purpose. He has written his tale, not as a man 
of the world might write it, but from the highest motives, and 
as a religious, never losing sight of the one great object of his 
life, the salvation of souls and the oreater elory of God; and 
he judged it necessary for this er to set before his read- 
ers, very many of w hom (it was likely had been more or less 
mived up with these secret societies, examples of God's merey 
rather than of His judgments. He knew that at a time of 
dejection and disappointment such as the “ young Italy” party 


must necessarily have experience ‘d, when all their plans were 
frustrated bv the entry of the French into Rome and the 
return of the Holy Father, many of them would naturally be 
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led to look back with feelings of deep regret upon the wicked 
course they had entered upon; and he knew on which side 
their temptations would lie; with what malicious cunning the 
devil would seek to drive them to despair. Like a wise and 
tender physic ia, therefore, he provided the medicine best 
suited to their malady, and has pin it more prudent to 
encourage them by numerous examples of rep ‘ntance than 
to terrify them by pictures of an opposite character.  Mlost 
thankful are we to be able to ad l,on his own authority, that 
he has had the consolation of seeing his charity in this aes 
rewarded, 

As our whole article has been devoted to the consideration 
of the horrors of these Secret Societics, we cannot do better 
than occupy the little space that remains to us with a brief 
sketeh of some of the principal characters that are introduced 
into this work in connection with them, reserving all no ice of 
= age topics of interest to enother occasion. ‘The first of these, 
Polissena, is a lady, or at least of the female sex, daughter of 
a musician emplove “lin the orchestra of one of the theatres in 
Kiorence. She herself too began her career upon the stage at 
Milan, left it under the protection of some Hane arian eentle- 
mun, “wl afterwards returned to Italy, where she made pro- 
fession of practising aniinal magnetism for medical purposes, 
but was in reality a most acute spy and diligent servant of 
Mazzini and his crew, having been aggregated to one of the 
Secret Socicties, In which she was known by the name of 
Aimalista, She is intiedueed to us in the ope hing r of this story 
as dame de compagnie to a motherless young lady, who has just 
left a convent-school to come and live with her father ; he, as 
we need hardly say, being entirely ignorant of those antece- 
dents = the lady which we have just mentioned. Tor awhile 
Polissena quic tly pursues her dia tbolical purpose of corrupting 
the tal of the young Alisa, by many ingenious arts: e. g. 
they are staying at Albano, and Alisa proposes to go to con- 
fession to one of the Jesuit Fathers at Galloro, whereu} pon 
Polissena expresses her amazement that one so gene rous, SO 
noble, so well instructed, should not be afraid to trust herself 
in such hands; ® Can it be that she is not aware of all the evil 
arts and cunning desiens of those wicked Fathers, the mischicts 
and divisions which they create in families,” &c. 2? Next, Alisa 
misses the pious books which she had brought home with her 
from school, such as Liguori’s Glories of Mary, Father Borgo’s 
Novena of the Sacred Heart, &e.; of course, Polissena has not 
seen them, and knows nothing of what has become of them ; 
but she offers to lend her other books in their stead, books 
that shall teach her both the practise of virtue and at the same 
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time the love of her country; and the romances of Grossi, 
Massimo d’ Azeglio, and others are forthwith put into her hands. 

Alisa’s Italian education, however, is not so successful as her 

preceptress could wish, thanks to the solid lessons and practices 
of piety in which she had been brought up at the convent. 

Polissena had freque nt communications, both by letter and by 
personal interviews, public or private, with Campello, Sterbini, 

and others of the sect; and at length, when the legion of 
Roman volunteers sets forth for the “ sacred war” against the 
Austrians, Polissena enlists,—it is a fact that many women 
did so—and is chosen the standard-bearer of her company. In 
one of the earliest engagements she receives a mortal wound, 
but manages to crawl to an outhouse of a neighbouring farm, 
where she is found, late at night, by persons who had gone 
out to look after the cattle ; she is tenderly cared for by the 
women of the family, who wash and dress her wound and re- 

vive her failing strength by hot milk and other restoratives. 

It is all in vain, however, for she dies before the morning, 
though not without many tokens of a sincere repentance. At 
the spot where she had taken refuge there was a rude print of 
the Madonna fastened against one of the pillars, with a lamp 
burning before it, according to the pious custom of the Italian 
peasantry. This had attracted her attention from the first 
moment when she rested here, and had awakened her slumber- 
ing faith, The Madonna seemed to gaze upon her; the light 
fell so brightly upon her countenance that Polissena dreamed 
she was summoning and encouraging her to repentance. She 
calls for a priest, but none is tobe had. Howev er, she begs for 
the prayers of her kind nurses, repeats with them an Ave Maria, 

calls fervently upon the Holy Name, and dies with a prayer 
upon her lips. There is so little that is good in the character 
of Polissena, as described in the early chapters of the work, 
that we are not surprised that some of the author’s clerical 
friends should have blamed him, as he tells us they did, for 
assigning to her so edifying a death. In another chapter, 
however, we have a very ‘beautiful sketeh of the life and cha- 
racter of Polissena’s sister, which throws great light upon the 
apparent inconsistency; for this sister has devoted herself to 
a life of prayer and penance in a convent of very strict observ- 
ance, and all her sacrifices are continually offered up for the 
conversion of her unhappy relative. The conversion of Po- 
lissena, therefore, is an answer to intercessory prayer. More- 
over, it is to be observed, that the author has not represented 
Polissena as so thoroughly initiated into all the mysteries of 
the sect as to have gone through those terrible forms of re- 
nunciation of Christ “and Ww orship of the Devil, which we have 
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spoken of above. Neither, again, does it appear, if we re- 
member rightly, that her hands had ever been steeped in blood, 
as those of Babe tte and others of the same class. 

Babette is the most terrible character in the whole work ; 
aud yet we have the author’s word for it that it is not over- 
drawn. Born at Interlaken in Switzerland, and brought up 
from her very earliest childhood in the midst of crimes of every 
kind, she was already, at the age of twenty-three, initiated 
into the deepest mysteries of the accursed sect. She swore 
like a radical,” says our author, * caroused like a trooper, 
handled the musket with all the e xpertness of a rifleman, and 
the cagger as though she were a fencing-master. Verily one 
might have thought her possessed of the devil, such was her 
streneth of musele, the power of her arm, the fascination of 
her looks, her daring even to rashness, and the unnatural fierce- 
ness of her countenance when she was enraged and pouring 
forth her threats against some one who had offended her.” 
endowed with such powers as these by nature, and improved 
by such an education, she became one of the most trusted and 
active emissaries of * young surope.” Readily adapting her- 
self to every discuise that the necessity of the moment ren- 
dered desirable, and moving from place to place with ineredible 
rapidity, she was often chosen as the best instrument for exe- 
cuting the stern decrees of the sect against those who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to their vengeance. Some she 
had removed by poison, others by the dagger; and when first 
we come across her in these volumes, she is pursuing, with the 
same deadly intent, one who has foevakeu their society, and 
who is known to be now concealing himself in Sicily. ‘ But 
though he be hiding in the innermost recesses of the quarries, 
or in the crater of Mount [Etna itself,” says Babette, ‘my 
faithful stiletto shall find him out aul pierce him to death? 
Father Bresciani quotes here an article trom the decrecs by 
which the Secret Societies are bound, which runs thus: * livery 
act of treason by a member of the association deserves death ; 
and every member is bound, if called upon, to execute this 
sentence.” If any of our readers are inclined to suspect that 
the Jesuit Father is here drawing upon his imagination, and 
that he has numbered this article of their statutes as the AGth, 
only that,—like Defoe, and other writers of that class—by this 
seeming antag of detail, he may the more easily impose 
upon the public, we would remind them of the language which 
was openly used by one of the Repubiiean journals of Rome 
on occasion of an assassination of this kind in May 1848. “On 
‘Tuesday last, about an hour after the Ave Maria,” says the 
Pallade ( No. 2 v6), * Angelo Zauli, a surgeon of Faenza, was 
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killed by a stab from a stiletto, near the Palazzo Rospizliosi 
at Zagarolo. Poor fellow! It must be confessed that he was 
not altowether to the taste of some people. But only to think 
that he ‘should have fled from Faenza, to meet with his death 
at Zagarolo! It sounds ineredible. Certainly there are some 
accidents, some combinations of circumstances which one cannot 
expli un. Well, well; we will only make one general observa- 
tion, that there i is wed a corner in the world w here aman, who 
is for just reasons a marked man, can securely hide himself.” 

With such an acknowledgement as this before us, taken from 
one of the publie journals of the day, we have no difficulty in 
believing all that Father Bresciani has told us on this head, 

and that he is quoting from authentic documents, not only in 
this instance but also in another, in which he tells us of a man 
who was pursued from Breslau to Astrakan, and murdered 
there. but to return to Babette: her mission is successful ; 
she finds her victim at Palermo, insinuates herself into his 
confidence, goes with him io visit one of the famous churches, 
and there, in a solitary corner, as he is stooping, at her request, 
to decipher an inscription on a tomb, she accomplishes her 
bloody purpose. On her return to Naples, she is accidentally 
recoguised by two Swiss soldiers, who have known her at Inter- 
Jaken as a most active and mischievous politician; she is ar- 
rested by the police and consigned to the Castello dell’ Ovo, 
and ultimately dies of fever in one of the Neapolitan prisons. 
Our space will not allow us to follow her to the end; suflice it 
to say that she died as she lived, with the most hateful malice 
in her heart and frightful blasphemies on her lips. 

On the contrary, a third of these unhappy wretches, be- 
coming an Inmate of a hospital in Geneva which is attended 
by the S sisters of Charity, is, after some time, softened in heart 
and reconciled by the sacrament of penance to her God, before 
she breathes her last. But the most interesting character of 
them all is, of course, the hero of the tale, Aser, the Jew of 
Verona. A man of noble and generous dispositions, hating 
tyranny and oppression wherever he meets with them, of un- 
daunted courage, yet with tenderly and almost womanish feel- 
ings of gentleness and compassion, he has suffered his intellect 
to be dazzled by the promises of a Utopian paradise, to be the 
fruit of a universal republic. He enters, therefore, with all 
his heart into the general schemes of the Seeret Societies, and 
assists them with his utmost energies. I:xperience, however, 
gradually opens his eyes; his w hole soul revolts at the cowardly 
assassinations and all the other unworthy means by which he 
finds their plans are being carried out; and after taking an 
active part in the war of inc dependence, as it was called, against 
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Austria, where he performed prodigies of valour, he retires, 
disgusted and disappointed, to one of the cantons of Switzer 
land. Here he devotes himself to hunting; and, as might have 
been expected from a man of his ardent temperament, meets 
with a very dangerous accident, from which he is rescued by 
an aged priest near whose hiding-place it had happened. This 
priest, having made himself obnoxious to the Radicals by the 
prominent part which he had taken in the Sonderbund, has 
been forced to conceal himself in a cave among the mountains, 
where one of his faithful parishioners visits him every night to 
bring him his necessary food. ‘To the family of this p: arishioner 
Aser is taken, that he may be carefully tended and nursed 
until he is sufficiently recovered from the effects of his fall to 
resume his wonted avocations. As he lies on his bed of sick- 
ness, he is not only edified by the examples of unaffected piety 
and Chris tian charity which he sces around him, but he is also 
instructed in the doctrines of the Christian faith by the daily 
lessons of catechism which the children recite within his hear- 
ing, not knowing but that he is already a Catholic. ‘Phe scenes 
in the interior of this pious and simple- minded family strike 
us as among the most ably drawn in the whole book ; and the 
description of the ultimate conversion of Aser, his reception 
into the Church at midnight by the priest in his hiding-place, 
is very striking. We must pass them by, however, to come to 
the closing scene of his life, which alone bears upon the point 
we are here anxious to illustrate,—the operation of the Secret 
Socicties. Aser well knew the imminent risk he ran, or rather 
the perfeet certainty which there was, that he should, sooner 
or later, meet with a violent death at the hands of his former 
associates. Nevertheless, with the waters of baptism yet fresh 
upon his brow, and strengthened with the heavenly manna, he 


oO 


made a gencrous offering of his life to God, and "prepared to 
meet his end whenever it should come upon him. Ile had 
not long to wait; at a table Chote at Lausanne he is recognised 
by two of his fellow-conspirators, who had long missed him 
from the scene of action, and with whom he now enters freely 
into conversation, and they with him. In the course of their 
talk, these men abuse Mazazini, and say many other things 
which throw Aser off his guard, so that his change of principles 
becomes very apparent. Indecd he makes no atte mpt to con- 
ceal it, believing himself to be with friends. ‘The next day 
they go together to Vevey, from whence they make an excur- 
sion to see a celebrated eer tall, Betore they reach the point 
of their destination, however, two of the party jump out of the 
carriage, and bid the coachman drive on to the waterfall, and 
pick them up at this spot on his return. ‘The coachman obeys 
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the order; but when he stops at the appointed place, and ex- 
pects Aser to alight that he may get a nearer view of the water, 
there is no movement in the carriage; the coachman descends, 
opens the door, and finds his only passenger sitting upright in 
the corner, propped up by cushions, but perfectly dead. Sub- 
sequent examination shews him to have received nine mortal 
wounds in the immediate neighbourhood of the heart from a 
stiletto of exceeding fineness. 

Of this most tragical termination of the story Father Bres- 
ciani assures us that it is a fact, verissimo in tutte le sue minime 
circostanze, perfectly true even in its most minute details. 
Indeed we should not have taken the trouble to give these 
short sketches of any of the incidents or characters, were it not 
for this circumstance, that they are founded on fact ; and in 
many instances, as in this, not ouly founded on fact, but (with 
the exception of the names both of persons and of places) 
literally a mere historical narration of facts that have actually 
ececurred, Itis this which gives such special value to the work ; 
and we can scarcely imagine a story better calculated to be 
useful in Italy to young men who are exposed to the dangerous 
temptation of mixing themselves up with such Scerct Societies. 
There are few persons who enter upon an evil course of any 
kind who do not lay this flattering unction to their soul, that 
they will stop by and by, and that they car stop when they 
will. A conviction that such an abandonment of their career 
of sin, even though possible in a spiritual point of view, and 
even though it were sure to be followed by an escape from the 
eternal punishment of hell, would yet infallibly eutail a sudden 
and a violent death in this world, would go far, very far indeed, 
towards checking the first inclination to evil. ‘This was one 
great object which the writer had in view for the sake of that 
numerous class in Rome and other cities of Italy, whose studics 
have been interrupted and all their early habits of piety broken 
off, and in too many instances their heads turned and their 
minds corrupted, by the poiitical disturbances they have wit- 
nessed; and we think that there can be but one opinion as 
to the success with which he has achieved his task. His tale 
has all the interest of a romance; and its fortnightly issue of 
two chapters was looked for almost as eagerly in Rome and 
Naples and Florence as in England the monthly issue of the 
most popular story of Mr. Dickens; and all the while he was 
giving lessons in history, politics, and religion, which it was 
most needful that his readers should learn. We propose to 
return to his work in a future article for a few more traits of 
the Roman Revolution. 
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CATHOLIC SINGING. 
MR. FORMBY 'S HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS. 


lL. Catholic Hymns, arranged in order for the principal Festi- 
vals of the Year. 

2. Sacred Songs. 

Oo. The Music for the above. Burns and Lambert. 


lr was said in Athens, that if Jupiter spoke Greek, he would 
speak like Plato. If we may borrow and christianise the idea, 
we should say, that if we could hear the voice of angels, it 
would be a sound of musie and singing. Tven to minds the 
most insensible to earthly strains, singing appears to be the 
natural lancuage of heaven. ‘The man ‘who ean kneel and pur- 
sue his devotions before the altar, unmoved either to delight or 
suffering by the sound that enters his ears, Is ready to express 
his hope that he will himself sing hereafter. W hile he smiles 
(perhaps with a very foolish pity) at the athe! slastie words of 
those whose hearts have just been dissolved in harmonies, or 
at the equi ally as it seems) exaggerated protestations of tor- 
ment from those whose ears have been sp slit with the shout- 
ings, or depressed with the groanings, which too often afflict 
us in ¢ —— i alas! not in England only, but al- 
most every whe will confess that it seems impossible to 
Imagine that the courts of heaven are filled with any sounds 
but those of music and singing. 

But however this may be, it is certain that in this world 
music has ever been the voice of religion. The most ignorant 
savage how!s before his idol in what he accounts melodious 
cadences. ‘Phe most gloomy puritan has his hymns and chants 
and the man of the world (like a fool as he is) mocks at him 
as a psalm-singing fanatic. As to Catholie worship, we can 
scarcely dissociate it in our minds from some sort of musica! 
accompaniment. It is true that we have not merely the ordi- 
nary Low Mass, but other subordinate devotions which are 
usually conducted without singing; but still, on the whole, a 
— cannot separate the idea of an especially solemn act 
of adoration from music and singing. 

Wonderful and beautiful indeed is the law of our nature 
on which all these feelings and habits depend. It bears the 
same impress of the Divine Goodness which we trace in every 
region of the matcrial universe. It is but the application to 
the instrument of sound of that “ beauty’ ” which is so my steri- 
ously and bountifully shed over the face of the earth and sky. 
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Why has God made music to be the voice of religion? For 
the same reason that He has created the azure skies, the 
erecn carpet of the fields, the infinite loveliness of flower . leaf, 
tree, stream, waterfall, mineral, mountain, cloud, and ocean. 
We might have been so fermed as to fulfil all the material 
functions of our present existence, uncheered and unsoothed 
by the faintest glimpse of visible beauty and grace. We might 
all have been like the utilitarian who could see in Niagara, or 
Terni, but so much ‘* water-power” for the turning of a fac- 
tory. But it is not so. <A vestment of light is spread over 
every work of the Divine Artificer, and speaks to us as touch- 
ingly of His infinite lovingkindness, as those works themselves 
hespe: ak His infinite power and skill. 

Such has been His goodness in creating us with souls 
destined to hold communion with Himself in prayer. He has 
created a distinct source of enjoyment, singular, inexplicable, 
indescribable to those very few to whom the oift j is wholly de- 
nied, yet indissolubly woven into the very framework of our 
minds, which breathes a material fr agrance upon our commu- 
nications with His Divine Majesty. ‘The very act of prayer is 
made a delight to the sense. The atmosphere in which we 
breathe becomes a source of gratification the most elevating, at 
the very moment when the soul is breaking through her bond- 
ave to the objects of sense, and holding the purest spiritual 
intercourse with her eternal uncreate:| Creator. And thus a 
link is found to exist between the perishing earth as it is, and 
the new heavens and new earth to which we are hastening. 

It is not, however, our wish to remark at any length on 
the general subject of the use of music in divine worship. We 
are anxious to request our readers’ attention to a few sugges- 
tions which we beg to lay before them im reference to one par- 
ticular portion of the question; namely, its bearings on the 
conversion and edification of the poor in the present circum- 
stanees of Great Britain and Ireland. 

To every Catholic who thinks and feels as a Catholic ought 
to think and feel, no words are wanted to impress on his mind 
the overwhe Iming lportance of the great question of the day 
—the question how the poor are to be brought and kept under 
the influences of Catholic truth. Even those who see the 
least of the poor, who enjoy all the gifts of Catholicism, ac- 
companied with every soothing adjunct t which riches can pur- 
chase and ingenuity invent, admit that no other question is 
to be compared with this. What, then, is the intense inte- 
rest felt in the solution of the problem by those who /ive for 
the poor; by the zealous Priest, the devoted Sister of Charity, 
of Mercy, of Penance, or the self-dJenying few among the 
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laity, who are daily brought into contact with that innumer- 
able multitude which throngs our citics and is seattered over 
our fields; who sce their struggles for bare life, their terrible 
temptations, their crying need of something to calm, to cheer, 
to clevate tlie licart in its rugged trials ; who know by expe- 
ricnce the poor man’s ignorance, his dulness of mind, his want 
of opportunities, his home without amusements, without com- 
forts, with se arcely a visible object to remind him of eternity, 
and, above all, without sile nce, or the possibility of that oce 2 
sional solitude without which we could scarcely exist. ‘Those 
only who know the poor in their houses, their habits, and their 
hearts, can conecive how great are the obstacles those have to 
eneounter who would convert them from Protestantism, or 
vice, to Catholicism and a pure and upright life, or would lead 
them on, after their conversion, to that full enjoyment and 
knowledge of the treasures of the faith which is comparatively 
so easy to those who are placed in a higher worldly position. 
We feel assured that all those who really know the poor will 
bear us out in assei ‘ting, thatit isa matter of very great difli- 
culty to bring the truths of religion home to thei minds, and 
to build them up when conve: ted to a vigorous, healthy, spi- 
ritual manhood. 

Now, among all the auxiliaries to the ordinary means of 
instruction for the poor, we cannot but think that there is 
none more powerful and more easily applied than music ; 
while, taking this country as a whole, there is none of w hich 
we have hitherto made less usc. Hitherto, indeed, music can 
searecly be said to exist at all as a recreation for our Catliolic 
poor; While in immediate connexion with religion, its aid 1s 
far from being called in with the efficacy of which it is abun- 
dantly capable. We propose at present to con fine our atten- 
tion to the latter of these two points. 

Music has always been made use of in the Church, ever 
since she was in circumstances to employ it at all, in a twofold 
way, name ly, as an Instrument of, or as an accompaniment to, 
devotion. It is either the actual medium of expression which 
the soul employs in approaching Almighty God in prayer r and 
adoration, or it is an agreeable, soothing, and ele ‘vating com- 
panion to devotional acts which are not directly musical in 
their form. In the first case, its office is precisely the same 
as spoken language in common yocal prayer; in the latter, it 
serves a similar purpose with architecture, decorations, images, 
pictures, Incense, and every other of those instruments “by 
which the Church enlists the senses in the service of the soul, 
and shuts out this visible world and its temptations from the 
souls of the devout. Of the former class are all kinds of mu- 
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sical devotions in which the worshipper makes use of the actual 
words which are sung, whether as a singer himself, or as fol- 
lowing them and appropriating them in silence. Such are the 
Divine Oflice of the Breviary, and hymns and litanies of every 
species. Of the latter kind is the music of a High Mass, with 
eenerally the different varictics of motetts in use at Mass or 
at other times , together with organ and instrumental music. 
In any congregation where a Hieh Mass is sung, but few will 
be found whose personal knowledge and love of music is such 
as to enable them silently (as it were) to sing with the singers. 
‘The majority are as strictly listeners to the music as if they 
were listening to a private performance in a drawing-room or 
concert-room. Yet the benefit they derive from a well-sung 
Mass ofa really religious character is very great indeed. Their 
whole being ts soothed and lulled. Ever ry associatior. whispers 
that the world is nothing, and heaven all, ‘The first peal of the 
organ rolls a deep tranquillity upon the soul. An echo seems 
to “respond to the songs of the blessed, returning to the throne 
of Almighty God laden with the sighs of those who still love, 
and hope, and struggle, in the sorrows of this lower world. 
Such, also, is the benefit of Vespers, and other portions of 
the Church offices which are sung before a congregation un- 
able (as most congregations are) to appropriate the Latin words 
as their own words of prayer. ‘To hold that such services 
stand in the place of more personal devotions, and are all that 
are needed by the people, appears to us a most dangerous 
and unwarranted theory; still, while specially belonging 1 to the 
few, they have a certain advantage for the many ; they serve as 
any shan strain of music that fills the air and takes possession 
of the avenues of sense to the soul, and prepares and strength- 
ens her in offering her private and individual devotions to Al- 
mighty God. Such undoubtedly is the effect, even on the 
most ignorant, of the oflices of Vespers and Compline, and the 
other Hours as sung by religious communities, when the true 
spirit of the chant is preserved. Dismal and sepulchral as it 
is capable of being made, when sung with a mere robust noise, 
without spirit, or vivacity, or variation of expression, and ludi- 
crous as it becomes in the mouths of a handful of professional 
or half-taught amateur ‘‘ vocalists,” there can be no doubt that 
there is a peculiar grandeur, energy, and devout meaning in a 
Vesper or Compline service, when sung, not as it too often is 
sung, but as it may be sung, and as it is sometimes sung. The 
great multitude, to whom the Latin prayers and psalms are a 
mere unintelligible repetition of puzzling syllables, are fully 
capable of appreciating their purely musical impressiveness, 
and of loving it as an aid to those private and persona! devotions 
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which may be pursued with all the more facility because a choir 
is singing an office not one word of which they comprehend. 

That our first attention should have been turned to this 
kind of music, in the recent and present restoration of Catholic 
services, was but natural; perhaps, indeed, it was necessary, 
The time, however, seems to be come when we are impera- 
tively called on to turn our earnest attention to those other 
means for employing music for the especial advantage of the 
poor, which the Church has adopted in so many parts of her 
dominions. ‘Tliroughout western Christendom the Church 
speaks in two varieties of language in her approaches to Al- 
mighty God: Latin, and the vern: tacular of cach separate peo- 
ple ; and whatsoever may be the individual predilections of 
any amongst us who are of the educated classes, we may rest 
assured that we can never thoroughly do our duty to the poor 
ifwe neglect vernacular prayer and singing, in Opposition to 
the veneral practice of Catholic Ivurope. 

It can never be too strongly urged on the more educated 
classes, that if one grade in society is to be considered before 
another in the regulations of public worship, the poor have the 
first claim. As Catholics, we have certain obligations binding 
alike on us all. So far, therefore, a church ought to be the 
home of every man. But as an aid to the spiritual life, it 
cannot be doubted that a church and its functions are of more 
value to the suffering children of daily toil than to those who 
may be classed under the general title of the respectable and 
the gentry. So far as church architecture, decoration, and 
ordinary services are concerned, the subject is not now before 
is, though we trust to return to it on another occasion. What 
we now most earnestly entreat our readers, who are not the 
poor, to ponder in a charitable and self-denying spirit, is the 

fact, that (Ae people must have popular music for the good of 

thon souls, Shi heartily, as a matter of predilection, we 
wish that it were not so. [or ourselves, we should like never 
to hear a syllable of English uttered in prayer or singing in 
church. Latin musie, and the offices of the Breviary, | are, to 
our private feelings, unapproachable by any thing vernacular 
aud popular, But religion is not a matter of taste. It would 
be monstrous that the fastidiousness of the few should tyran- 
nise over the necessities of the many. Surely every Christian 
who remembers his Lord’s words just Lefoes His passion, * The 
poor you have always with you,” will say, God forbid that my 
taste, my fancies, my musical ear, my associations, should rule 
in the services of that religion whose special mark it is, that 
“the poor have the gospel preached to them.” 

Now, valuable as are all the externals of religion in the 
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edification of the poor, we question whether any other single 
means is equally eflicacious with popular singing, both as a 
means for instruction, and an instiument of devotion. Men, 
women, and children naturally appropriate the doctrines of the 
Church when they sivg them, with an ease, a vividness, and 
an accurate © rthodoxy, which (strange as it may seem to those 
who have not studied the subject) can be attained by read Ing, 
catechising, and preaching, ouly with great difficulty. If you 
want to teach the poor to enter thoroughly into the doctrine 
of the real presence, set them to sing to Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament; if you want them to love and trust in the Mother 
of God, sect them to sing in her honour before her image ; if 
you want them to realise the events of our Lord’s lfe and 
passion, set them to sing litanies In veneration of those mys- 
teries, such as are found in the little collection which we have 
placed at the head of these remarks. One hymn from the 
heart is worth a score of formal detailed instructions. We 
put it to any cultivated Catholic who loves music in his own 
devotions, when is it that he is most deeply affected with the 
—, of the divine presence, with the blessedness of loving 
God above all things, with the delights of the communion of 
saints; When is it that he most frequently gains a new and 
clearer insight into the mysteries of faith, and catches some 
faint glimpse of the glories to come? Sarely it is when he is 
singing either with his voice or heart in such strains as he can 
at once enter into and comprehend, while they are such as are 
adapted to his own taste and cultivation of mind. 

Yet the hymns, the psalms, the motetts, which we most 
love and feel, are (though, as we have said, not altogether 
without value to the poor) yet, on the whole, a feeble and in- 
expressive language to his untutored intelligence. ‘They are 
tco recondite, too iutricate, too delicate in their lights and 
shadows, too decply concealed in the sentences of an unknown 
tongue, to come home to Aés soul as they come home to ours. 
He needs something brief, pomted, massive, simply plaintive 
or simply joyous, clothed in clear, bright, Muglish phrase, and 
that terse and effective versification which is the creation of 
modern poetry, and the natural vehicle for the expression of 
his best and loftiest thoughts. The hymn is pre-eminently the 
poor man’s prayer. His unders tanding takes in its nointed 
sentences, his memory catches and stores up its rhythmical 
gee its rhymes linger in his ear, the melodies to ‘which it 
is wedded haunt him in the seasons of private devotion, of 
business, of relaxation, and even of sin; comforting, stret eth- 
ening, soothing, and warning him, and becoming (if we may 
venture to say so) the very voice of his angel-guardian; whis- 
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pering to his secret soul that God is near, and sin is vile, and 
death, judgment, heaven and hell are at hand. 

Atter all, too, how magnificent is the song of a multitude 
of voices, whose simplicity makes up for want of skill, and 
love takes the place of polished refinement! In its way, the 
unison hymn of a vast congregation is as grand and affecting 
as the greatest of Palestrina’s masterpieces. And, in fact, the 
most accomplished musicians themselves are the foremost in 
this assertion. ‘They confess that the voice of a multitude is 
overpoweringly grand, and touches even them to the heart. 
lor it is a grievous mistake to imagine that English singing 
must necessarily be dull, droning, and vulgar. A congrega 
tion need not seream like the Italian poor in their voemmesion Te 
hymns. A Fronch cantique, jumping in melody, and harshly 
uttered with true Gallic twang, is not the inevitable form of 
congregational music. Nor because we are Englishmen or 
Irishmen need we vociferate through our noses with the self- 
satisfied bagpipe drone of the conventicle. We have but to 
cross the seas to the Rhine, and learn what a Catholic people 
can sing, in their own mother tongue, to be assured that, as 
things now are, there are few of the regular choirs of our 
churches who can produce so fine and beautiful a mere musical 
effect as may be heard week after week in hundreds of the 
churches of Germany. 

There is, further, another consideration involved in the 
subject, which we do not remember to have ever seen dis- 
cussed at any length, but which is so obvious that it needs 
only to be stated to be acquiesced in. It is the remarkable 
property of musical utterance that it enables the mind to 
dwell with ease upon an idea, which would pass rapidly and 
unmastered through the mind when clothed in mere written 
or spoken language. We all know that to Ae/d an idea in the 
mind is almost as difficult as to ect it there at all. In spiri- 
tual things this difficulty is far ereater than in secular, The 
mind will not fasten itself on the subject of prayer or medita- 
tion ; with all our efforts to dwell on them, to feed on them, 
in order that they may work themselves into our habitual 
hourly thoughts, and become a part of our very being, still 
they are ever on the move from our attention. Yet it is of 
the very utmost importance that we should thus retain the 
objects of faith in our minds for more than a few fleeting mo- 
ments. There are few persons to whom lengthened prayer 
aud meditation are nct essential to their spiritual health, while 
the Church absolutely commands a// Catholics to hear Mass 
on Sundays and days of obligation, the shortest Mass lasting 
for not less than twenty-five minutes. 
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Now the attention which many persons find so difficult to 
eive in mere written and spoken words is unquestionably far 
easicr in musical expression. ‘Take the briefest prayer, ‘‘ Lord, 
have mercy.” How many of our uneducated fellow Catholics 
could do more than just utter the words, in a short aspiration 
to Almighty God, and then find their thoughts wandering ? 
But set ‘those words to music, and the task is instantly easy. 
Strange as it seems, the fact is undeniable, that we can occupy 
several minutes in singing a thought, which with all the effort 
in the world we could not spend half a minute in uttering 
in simply spoken language or as read from a book. 

And to the poor this difficulty in continued devotion is 
very considerably greater than to the more cultivated. Devo- 
tion, it must be remembered, is an act of the mind; anda 
mind which never spends five consecutive minutes in intellec- 
tual work during the week is puzzled beyond measure when 
bade to concentrate its powers even for a single Low Mass on 
a Sunday. Hence the poor man’s especial ‘need of i images, 
ccremonies, incense, pictures, open visible altars, church deco- 
rations, and the other means by which the senses are made 
to serve the soul; and hence, perhaps above all, his need 
of music such as he can compreliend, love, and appropriate. 
Little as the truth is yet recognised among us, music is pre- 
eminently the poor man’s prayer. It was once s said by a wise 
man, speaking of the political and national feelings of a people, 
that ¢f he could have the control of their songs, any one might 
do what they pleased with every thing else that concerned 
them. So we may defy Luther, ‘the Devil, and all his works, 
if we can keep a man to sing hymns to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and before the images of Mary and the Saints. If we had to 
name the chicf particular means whic’: we now need to get at 
the heart of the multitude, we should say, let us have images 
and hymns. 

As to the particular seasons for popular singing, there is no 
lack of occasions for employing it in the many various devo- 
tions in use already in this country. As a matter of personal 
liking, we ourselves would never wish to see any species of 
English devotions before or after Mass, whether spoken or 
sung. First of all, it seems to us to spoil the Mass, so far as 
any thing can do so; and secondly, it seems to foster the no- 
tion that the Mass is for the priests and the gentlefolks, and 
the English prayers forthe poor, But at any rate, if we must 
have an English Te Deum after Mass, surely it might be sung. 
A Te Deum whispered or muttered by some dozen or so of 
timid voices, strikes us as the very bathos of public devotions. 
Many, indeed, whose judgment is of great weight think other- 
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wise, and therefore we merely venture to state our own ideas 
with diffidence. 

When, however, we turn to our other different offices, the 
most fastidious taste will find nothing incongruous in a free use 
of vernacular sin: vine. Before catechising, what more appro- 
priate than a hymn to the Holy Ghost; during the interval 
Which usually precedes Benediction, surely one of the Anti- 
phons of the Four Seasons, or a hymn to our Blessed Lord 
about to be exposed for adoration, or in honour of our Lady, 
or of any mystery the Church may be celebrating, would be 
more sensible and edifying than a tedious voluntary on the 

organ, or ah unmeaning silence? The Rosary affords an ex- 
cellent o pportunity for congregational singing, and its attrac- 
tiveness to the people would be thereby increased to an inde- 
finite extent. Where night prayers are said in a church, a 
hymn would wonderfully enliven and assist those who join in 
them. When missions are preached, the importance of hymns 
can seareely be overrated. A custom also exists in Catholic 
Germany, which has been te some slight extent introduced 
into Engl: and, which we parucularly recommend to the notice 
of those to whom it may be new; we mean, the practice of 
singing lymus during a Low Mass, on Sundays and days of 
obli: gation or devotion, or any more solemn occasion, when a 
High Mass cannot be given. More than one High Mass is usu- 
ally out of the question on the same day in the same church; 
so that great numbers are sometimes obliged to hear a Low 
Mass, to whom the loss of the music Is a serious deprivation, 
and these eapectotty Jrom among the poor. For persons thus 

situated, these German Masses seem particularly appropriate. 
The custom would also be still more proper for children’s 
Masses, such as are in use In many large places, and are be- 
coming cvery day more general. In these German Masses 
the hymns are appropri ate to the portion of the Mass during 
which they are sung. At the Ayrie, there is a prayer for 
mercy ; at veg Gloria, a hymn of pra se; at the Credo, of 
faith; at the Sane lus, of adoration of the Divine Majesty ; at 
the Benedictus, of adoration of Jesus in the Sacrament; at ‘the 
Agnus Dei, to Jesus as thie Saviour of sinners. We can assure 
those who have never heard it, that the singing we allude to 
is really magnificent and most touching ; and, as we think, pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the feelings aud habits of this country. 

Vernacular singing is, further, not only a practically re- 
cognised custom in almost every part of the Catholic Church, 
but it has at various times been warmly encouraged by per- 
sons of the highest wisdom and sanctity, and even quite 
recently was aided by the special blessing of the Holy See. 
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Not to multiply instances, we need only quote a few sentences 
from Mr. Formby’s last publication, now before us: * After 
dinner, St. Alphonsus made a public visit to the Blessed Sa- 
crament in his cathedral; and wishing to banish the use of 
profane songs, he composed hymns full of unction and piety. 
He used to give out the tune himself, and afterwards sing 
them with the people. The doctor, Cervo, told him that the 
songs weakened his chest. Alphonso replied, ‘1 must make 
the people like these hymns, to disgust them with dangerous 
songs.” ‘To this we may add, that “at the instance of the 
clerey of the Society of St. Paul, formed to prevent, as far as 
possible, the singing of the bad profane songs which many 
persons practised, Pius VII., in a reseript of the Sth January, 
1817, grants an indulgence of a year to whoever among the 
faithful shall promote the singing of the ‘ Spiritual Lauds,’ in 
whatever language. ‘Vhe book referred to under this title is 
a collection of Italian hymus, published for the use of the 
society above mentioned.” 

Lo all, then, who may be disposed to promote this good 


work wherever the E nglish tongue is spoken, we recommend 


the publication from which we have here quoted, together with 

the other collections in the same series. Myr. Formby, we 
cannot but think, has done great service to the cause of reli- 
gion, and especially the religion of the young and the needy, 
by the zeal and judgment which he has for some time been 
devoting to the cultivation of popular music. On former oc- 
casions, we ourselves have run a tilt with him on tlie plain- 
chant question, on which we considered his views to be at 
once narrow and exclusive, and tending to the injury of Gre- 
gorlan music, rather than to its culture. Our dissent from 
his theory on that subject makes us, however, only the more 
anxious to do justice to the remarkably good taste and devout 
wisdom which mark his collections of songs, both secular and 
sacred. We know few publications, treading so much an un- 
trodden path, which are at once so free from faults and sO 
full of positive merit. Ordinarily what is new is either ble- 
mished with extravagances, or weighed down by sheer dul- 
ness. Here and there, no doubt, in Mr. Formby’s books, 
most persons would find some slight matter not according to 
their own fancy or judgment; but such trifles are very few, 
and are trifles after all. 

The present is, on the whole, the most important of Mr. 
Formby’s series. It consists of a selection of hymns (strictly 
so called), and another of sacred songs. ‘The words are just 
such as we want; simple, warm-hearted, full of doctrine, 
graceful in versification, and pointed in phrase, and compre- 
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hending a large variety of subjects. The tunes are mostly 
selected from those already in existence, and are good, pleas- 
ing, taking melodies, re sally voeal and choral in their structure, 
and not mere adaptations of violin passages and solos for cul- 
tivated voices. Against such adaptations, indeed, we are glad 
to take this occasion to warn those who have not given much 
attention to the subject. The abominations of this kind that 
we sometimes hear are truly distressing. Persons imagine, 
that because some melody is beautiful on an instrument, or 
when sung by a single performer, it will “make a capital 
tune.” ‘Ten to one that the result is detestable. What is 
deliciously touching on a violin or pianofor te degenerates into 
vile drawl, twang, or jig, when put into the mouths of a mul- 
titude of untutored singers. Music for a congregation ought 
to be essentially what musicians term “choral,” i.e. solid, 
simple, with easy intervals between the notes, pleasing i in its 
essential me lody, and not depending for its effect on any de- 
licacies and nice shades of expression in the performance. 
Irom a want of attention to this proviso, the very gems of the 
best composers become the perfection of vulgarity. 








THE COUNTER THEORY 
OR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF PUSEYISM. 


The Problem, ‘What is the Church 2?’ solved; or, the Counter 
Theory. J, UL. Parker, 1850. 


Tuts book, which is very ingenious and curious, —and which 
would be very agreeable also, if so much unre ality on subjects 
sO momentous were not a pe inful spectacle, —is a very singu- 
lar illustration of recent Protestant theology. Its equivocal 
character is revealed in its title, the former part of which 
claims the solution of a problem much graver than the riddle 
of the sphinx; while the latter is more modestly contented 
with the title of a theory. So fanciful a writer as the author 
of this book must be aware, that to produce any number of 
theories on subjects not open to experiment, is an occupation 
nearly as easy as that of blowing soap-bubbles, and not greatly 

nore profitable. Thoughts unattended by convictions; thoughts 
neither erown from the substance of the soul, nor attested by 
any divine sanction, nor corroborated by practical experience, 
add no cubit to the stature of the soul. They pass through 
the mind as bricks pass through the mould, which does not 
grow to the dimeusions of a house, though it may have turned 
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out bricks enough to build a hundred houses. The remark 
applies especially to such thoughts as are the staple of this 
volume. They follow no law, and are incapable of being re- 
ferred to any species of intellectual method. They are pro- 
duced by an able intellect working under the euidance of the 
imagination; and they seek their corroboration in certain 
‘views’ of history, as arbitrary as the forms into which the 
imagination arranges cloudland. The most remarkable thing 
about the book is, that its author should repose any faith in 
it. lor seven years this theory, he assures us, has stood by 
him; and at the end of that time he believes in it more than 
ever. We should have thought that, during seven years, so 
clever a thinker must have moulded and mended scores of 
such theories; and that to the importunity of that which 
continues to oppress him he could have replied, as Coleridge 
replied when questioned concerning his belief in ghosts, ‘* Be- 
lieve them! Ihave seen too many of them.” Ile is more 
eredulous as to his visions. ‘* The time seems to have come,” 
he says, “for preaching upon the house-top what has been 
heard in the car.” Tere, as in the title of the book, there is 
a curious confusion of thought. Taith, indeed, “ comes b 
hearing ;” aud whatever comes to us attested by the broad seal 
of faith, it may be well to proclaim abroad. But this theory 
has not come to the author either {rom without or from above. 
It comes from within, and is evidently ‘ carved out of the 
carver’s brain.” ‘lo originality, much more than to authen- 
ticity, it has a claim. Why, under these circumstances, it 
should be enforeed upon all, it is not easy to see. On such 
subjects, every one is apt to prefer his own theory to his 
neighbour’s; and though this particular theory has evidently 
been devised to meet the special circumstances of the Church 
of England, yet, as those circumstances are changing every 
day, it is equally obvious, that to fit them with a single theory 
would be as difficult as to “ cut a coat for the moon.” What 
we could hardly have guessed is, however, disclosed in an 
avowal which throws much light on the book, The work be- 
longs to the medical rather than the scientific department of 
theology : - and its office is that of a counter-irritant. ‘ Seven 
years have elapsed —since which time the Essay on Deve ‘lop- 
inent has received numerous answers of a destructive or nega- 
tive character, which have certainly weakened it in part, or in 
details, but still, where is the counter-charm? Where is the 
clear positive statement in which perplexed minds may take 
refuge? Seven years, and still the same void!” 
Something like the same remark had been made years be- 
fore by Professor Butler, in his letters on Dr. Newman's work 
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ot Development. ‘The following quotation from him is pre- 
fixed as a motto to the present volume. “ To pull it down 
at all, you must win the public ear and fancy by a counter- 
novel.” ‘The author of this work evidently intends to supply 
the want indicated by Professor Butler ; but while the Pro- 
fessor speaks of a counter-novel and of the fancy (expressions 
very well chosen), our author, less skilled to discern between 
visions and realities, » spe ‘aks of ‘* clear positive statements” and 
© perplexed minds.” Inqua il inaecuracy of thought is indicated 
in the author’s assumption that his own book, and the great 
ris relatively to which it is to act as a counter -charm, are 

» be referred to the same category. In character alike and 
in aim, his theory is wholly of a different genus from that of 
whic h he has so much misap prehended the scope. Dr. New- 
man’s is a scientific treatise, so far as the subject admits of 
scicnee, defining the tests of true or false development, and 
adhering fo a consistent and explained method of reasoning 
throughout. ‘The work intended to supplant his is simply 
a prolonged reverie : 

* A form that men spy 
With the half-closed eve, 
When the sun is sunk low in the summer sky.”’ 

The latter work is intended to supply a solid and sufficient 
reason for believing in and adhering to the united Chureh of 
England and Ireland. Dr. Newman’s work was not by any 
means put forth with the converse purpose, and as containing 
a vindieation of the Catholic Church, sufficient in itself to 
render submission to her a duty. ‘The Catholic Church may 
be acknowledged in the complet est sense, though the theory 
of development be rejected; and, on the other hand, the 
theory might be aceepted as the most philosophical sant of 
re adine history, without, by itself, constituting a proof that it 
is necessary to be lone to that communion of which the Pope 
is the visible head. We allude to this mistake beeause it is 
a common one, and a snare which a little attention might 
remove. Dr. Newman has, in his lectures on Anglican Dif- 
ficulties, distinetly indicated that train of reasoning which was 
the chief intellectual cause of his repudi ting Anglicanism and 
submitting to the Church. It did not consist in any theory 
of development; on the contrary, what impressed him was 
that substantial identity of char: acter between the primitive 
and the modern Chureh, which rendered any theory with 
reference to aecidental ame ‘rences of detail wholly unneces- 
sary. What is unnecessary with reference to faith may, 
notwithstanding, be an interesting inquiry on philosophical 
erounds. An absolute conviction as to the essential iden- 
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tity of the primitive and the modern ening though it does 
not arise from any particular scientific theery with ‘regard to 
accidental or apparent differences between the two, naturally 
suggests the inquiry, ** How do those Siowaces arise?” ‘To 
suppose the antecedent conviction as to the substantial iden- 
tity to arise from a special theory relative to accidental dif- 
ferenees, would be as unreasonable as to imagine that our 
consivtion relative to the personal identity of the man and 
the child is founded upon some particular theory, whether 
true or false, on the subject of growth. 

It would be a vain task to point out all the inconsistencies 
into which the author of this book has been betrayed by th 
fanciful and arbitrary parallel which he draws between he 
various portions of Jewish and Christian his tory. The fact 
that between the two many analogics exist, has Ted him into 
the assumption that the individual mind is capable of dis- 
covering for itself, not only the literal sense of Holy Serip- 
ture, but also its mystical mater peeention, This mistake re- 
sembles the delusion of those who, under the pretext of an 
ardent belief in Providence, base the most important doctrines 
on their own particular interpretation of it, and persuade 
themselves that to dispute their views is to deny the divine 
government of the world. In both eases alike, the mystic 
inte rpretation, whether of Holy Scripture or of ‘ieiuste events, 
is commonly suggested by the very opinion in defence of w hich 
it is adduced. ‘The delusion is a dangerous one, when, as 
often happens, the interpretation and the theory are con- 
sistent. ‘The present volume, however, is too inconsistent to 
be dangerous, except as stimulating the mind to a spurious 
method of reasoning. Such positions as the following will 
not long be able to maintain themselves in juxta-position, 
*'The pre-eminence of St. Peter occupies the same place In 
the new law which that of Judah oceupte ‘din the old. Among 
the patilarchs it was foretold that Judah was to have the pri- 
macy, and among the apostles, St. Peter. In each case the 
pi ‘ophe cy was i ed only gradu ly, and by means apparently 
human: the ribes that revolted fro m Judah, and lost unity, 
were punishe a by falling under the Assyrian yoke; and the 
=i stern Chureh, that seeeded from the unity of Pete r’s fold, 

is punished by falling under the yoke of Mahomet , losing 

» patriarchal sees of the vast, and, except in the case of 
a gin remnant, forfeiting the Christian faith also.” .... 
And yet, to belong to the fold of Peter is by no means our 
duty ! Again,— 

“Rome had a principality, which, according to S. Treneus and 
S. Augustine, always existed there; and S. Cyprian, besides re- 
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peating the expres sion, when not personally concerned, regards it as 
the spring whence unity flowed. It headed orthodoxy with Ss. Atha- 
nasius, S. Cyril, and others : with the heretical emperors it strueeled 
long and pi ainfully for the supremacy. It was reputed from the first 
to have been founded by the two great apostles who were there mar- 
tyred; * * it was considered in those early days almost the only 
Church that had never bred heresy.’—Yet, so far from the Papacy 
having been a divine institution, “the moment a visible head was 
acknowle dged and looked up to, faith declined ; and as Israel sinned 
in wishing for a king, so Christendom sinned in setting up a Pope.” 
The latter analogy would seem somewhat at variance with a 
previous statement, in which the parallel to the kingdom of 
Saul is found, not in the Papal power, but in that which 
Constantine and the sueeceding emperors exercised in the 
Church; while the kingdom of David, which supplanted that 
of Saul, is asserted to have been tle type of the Papacy. 

As for the assertion, that faith declined in proportion as 
the Papal power culminated, it is flatly contradicted, within a 
few pages, by a series of passages containing admissions such 
as few Protestants have ever made before. “The progress of 
the Christian Church is strikingly pi aralleled with that of the 
Jewish. Previous to the time of David and Solomon, it is 
remarked, Jehovah had dwelt within curtains; subsequently, 
in the ‘Temple. So, in the Christian dispensation, men wor- 
shipped during the early centuries in the “ upper chambers,” 
but afterwards in cathedrals. 


David added to the ceremonial of the Temple by the introduction 
of the courses of the Nethinims, Porters, Priests, and the like ; and did 
not the Popes a hundredfold more? The service of the Temple that 
commenced with Solomon was not more elaborate than the ritual 
contained in the Sacramentarics and Pontificals of the middle ages” 
(p. 92). Again, “as Judges ceased among the Israelites, the oflice 
of Prophet advanced into prominence and importance ; and so the 
Rathers were gradually succeeded by Doctors in the Christian 
Church. * * Again, it should be remembered that while all that 
was strictly obligatory in the law was held to be contained in the 
Pentateuch, still there were both Judges and Prophets who left 
works behind them that were received into the Jewish canon, and 
considered authoritative. Now by what authority were these subse- 
quent writings put so nearly ona level with the books of Moses, but 
by those who ‘sat in his seat, as our Lord says; namely, by the au- 
thorities of the Synagogue ?” (p. 94.) 


The works which he considers parallel to these in the Chris- 
tian Church are those of the Fathers and medieval Doctors. 
The schools of the Prophets under the old dispensation, he, 
in like manner, considers to have been “ precursors of the 
monastic system in the Church.” Again, 
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“The miracles which are recorded to have happened in the days 
of the Prophets, with which, for instance, the lives of Elijah and 
Elisha abound, have not inaptly been contrasted with the ecclesias- 
tical miracles of a corresponding date, and with the visions and mar- 
vels of what are popularly called the dark ages” (pp. 96-7). 
Again, the progress of theological knowledge under the Old 
Law is compared with the progress of definition in the Chris- 
tian Church, after a fashion which would content the most 
ardent admirer of development: 


‘Let it be remembered that in the actual books of the law the 
doctrine of a future state can scarce be said to be laid down at all; 
and that in any case it was afterwards brought forward a good deal 
more prominently by the Prophets. Let it “be remembered that the 
existence of Angels and of a Trinity in the Godhead grew up from 
the same sources into belief among the Jews; that the doctrine of 
repentance, and of the just living by faith, was gradually unfolded ; 
and that the prophecies respecting the Messiah assumed a definiteness 
and a precision in them unknown to the Pentateuch” (p. 98). 


The doctrines corresponding to these, for our knowledge of 
which we are indebted to the middle ages, but to define which 
authoritatively he thinks wrong, are, such as purgatory, pray- 
ers for the dead, intercession of saints and angels, and the 
like; of which he further remarks, 

“they were brought into prominence for the most part by those in 
the church, who would seem, in part at least, to correspond with the 
prophets under the law; and dreams, visions, and inspirations are 
said to have been the media principally through which they were 
made known” (p. 101). 

Again, he remarks, 

“There are other points in which the meaning of the Scriptures 
themselves has been more fully brought out: verities respecting the 
Godhead, the incarnation, original sin, sacraments, justification, sancti- 
fication, conscience, virtue, good works, the inner life, and the like. 
Had the Jews their hagiographa? and what is to be said of those 
innumerable books of devotion and piety, written clearly under the 
dictation of the Holy Ghost, which have formed the spiritual food of 
the Saints, in all ages, since the first preaching of the Gospel ? ? ean 
we speak of tle confessions of 8. Augustine, the meditations of 8, 
Bernard, the hymns of many a devout anonymous, the Imitation of 
Christ, the Spiritual Combat, without the same feelings of deep grati- 
tude and reverence with which the Jews regarded ‘the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, and the Song of Songs? * * * So, too, stricter disci- 
pline has obtained in the Church than what is actually prescribed in 
the original books of the New Testament, though by some it has 
been viewed in the light of an infringement on Christian liberty. 
Counsels of perfection, a contemplative life, professed virginity, cleri- 
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owing to the sins of the Jews, so have the promises to the 
Christian Church failed by reason of her sins. But, spiritu- 
ally, the former class of promises have been fulfilled; for the 
Christi ian Church is the inheritance of Abraham and the king- 

dom of David, the final dispensation having supervened upon 
that one which was but te mporary, and an introduction to it; 

and as to their literal and external fulfilment, those promises 
were conditional e obedience, and the Jews were disobedient. 
In the case of the Christian Chureh, the promise is absolute, 
that the gates of vel shall not prevail against hers; and this 
is only a necessary consequence of the Christian being the 
final dispensation. 

The very idea of the Church as the Body of Christ, and 
as the Temple of the Spirit, is not yet gr asped by one who 
does not perceive that the notion of its tailing, even for a 
inmoment, Involves the same contradiction as would be involved 
in the notion of its Divine Hlead one day losing one of His 
attributes; and who does not also perceiv e that it must needs 
have perished from the moment that, in consequence of being 
cut up by schisms, it lost its primary functions—that of ** wit- 
ne essing to the truth.” How can we reeoncile with sincere and 
careful thinking such ¢ xpressions as these, ‘‘ We should be 
driven to reflect, I say, upon what grounds sin and schism, 
Which annihilated invincibility in the Israclites, should not be 
supposed to have affected infallibility in the Church?” Here, 
not to observe on the facet, that “ invincibility” cannot be 
classed under the same category with ‘ infallibility,” to lose 
which implies the loss of the spirit of truth, and therefore of 
life; the whole question at issue is quietly assumed, and the 
difficulty of p roof is evaded. Schism would, of course, anni- 
hilate infallib lity, aud conse quently all certainty of faith ; 
but the real question . is, whether the schisms that surround us 
be schisms ¢z the Church, or as such were regarded in the 
apostolic time, and in the days of the early councils, schisms 
from the Church, lcaving its visible unity as unimpaired as its 
visibl« apostolicity. 

Another of the mystical interpretations” in this book 
consists in a parallel between the Babylonian captivity and 


the Reform i i which reduced the sacred order of the Chris- 
tian doctrine and wor ship to a confusion comparable only to 
Babel, and subjected the captives to the sensual tyranny of 
the world. According to this * view,” Protestantism has re- 


ceived as severe a punishment as the Greck schism, scourged 
by Mahomet; and to return as soon as possible from Babylon 
to Jerusalem would seem both a natural and expedient course. 
Here again, however, a series of very large admissions are 
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balanced by a series of counter-statements larger sul; the 
practical result of which is, that every one should remain 
where he stands, on condition that he grumbles loud and long 
at his position, ‘The Church, like Jerusalem of old, deserved 
its chastisement; and where the ¢ iptives find thesssolee 's, they 
were placed by Providence! And if so, might we not ask, 
has not Providence equally made a way of escape ? What 
but Providence has brought home to so many persons means 
of knowledge hardly accc essible to their forefathers? If the 
author of the Counter Theor y had lived fifty years ago, is it not 
probable, that instead of thinking the Reformation a subjec- 
tion to Babylon, he might have contented himself with the 
old national tradition, and believed that it wasa delivery from 
Babylon? Why, then, should he think that P rovidence at- 
taches its sanction more to the captives than to those who, 
with its aid, and that of books like the Counter Theory, 
escape daily from ¢: iptivity ; ; or assume that the modern Ba- 
bylon is recognised in any other than that permissive selise 
in which the modern Assyria (Mahometanism) is also re- 
coenised ¢ ? 

I:qually contradictory is the following account of the one 
orcat principle on which all else turned at the Reformation: 


“* Let us trace these controversies back to their legitimate source, 
aud we shall find that, briefly eEXpresse <d, it was private judgment— 
private judgment in contradistinetion to that opposite maxim which 
we call authority—liberty to go back from conclusions to premises, 
and from premises to first principles, for the purpose of examining 
all that is contained in them ; liberty to require a resson tor all that 
is offered to our acceptance, and to believe nothing that has not been 
proved to our individual satisfaction ; a principle directly antagonistic 
to Laith, and, when pushed to extremities, the origin of as great a 
Babel as ever was built” (168 . Four pages further On, the opposite 
side of the picture is presented, and we are informed that ‘ it is never 
but from a keen sense of the necessity that existed of admitting the 
principle of private judgment into the Church, and from a due sense 
of the good that has been thereby gained—far more than sufficient to 
counterbalance these drawbacks, serious and fearful though they have 
been—that thoughtful persons ean still look upon the Reformation as 
a great blessing, and thank God for it.” 


It was thus a great advantage to the houschold of faith to 
ee" iit Into her sanctuary, not merely a temporary scourge, but 

‘principle directly antagonistic to faith itself.” Wssson: this 
a to say the least, very loose thinking on a very grave matter! 
Private judgment must be something better or worse than it is 
here represented, Is not the real. question at issue, not to 
Which side we may fancy the balance of historic goo e or cvil 
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to tend; but simply whether an individual has or has not a 
right to isolate himself in the formation of his creed, and to 
believe that, apart from the Body of Christ as his guide, he can 
reach the “truth as it is in Jesus?” If this be the real ques- 
tion, why is it thus evaded? 

The root of all these inconsistencies is to be found in a ra- 
tionalism not the less fatal because it chanees to have taken 
under its patronage many ecclesiastical ideas. Thus we read: 


“Tf one thing has been proved more than another, of late days, it is 
this: name ly, that in a controversy with infidelity the authority of the 
Church is not a thing that can be for a moment insisted on, and that 
the cause of Christianity can only be subserved by submitting it to 
the test of a fair, rational, argumentative proof” (215). Again, in 
page 118, lie says: ‘The facts of the case require that all should be 
indactiv ely proved and analysed before they can be said to be re 
established on a permanent basis ; each will be allowed its own in- 
trinsic value from henceforward, and nothing more ; and whatever 
is superfluous, or will not stand the test of a fair reasonable proof, will 
have to be abandoned.” 


We willingly admit that Reason has its proper place and sub- 
ordinate office in the things of Faith; nay, that a process of 
reasoning very much more solid than that which serves as a basis 
to the Counter Theory must be admitted into that region: 
but that demonstration by the inductive method is the means 
of arriving at Divine Truth; or that in controversy, whether 
gy infidels or with any of the Christian sects, 1t Is necessary 

» discard the principle of Church authority, and rest each 
ate and rite upon a separate proof, —we utterly deny. To 
assign to Reason such a place as this is simply to leave no 
place for Faith. The primary duty of Reason in such inquiries 
is to know its own limits. In the absence of such knowledge a 
faculty with nothing greater than itself to guide it soon goes 
astray ; and some very unreasonable theory, embraced with a 
very ‘unreasonable confidence, is the common result. 

Our author has soaring hopes —among them apparently 
is one which seems to us a very visionary one, that of practi- 
cally creating what God only can create—a church. 


“Tere lies our immediate work! Our best, our chiefest, our 
ultimate hope, in the present age, lies in the people ; - in the enlightened 
and educated masses that are rising into prominence on all sides, and 
Whose moral influence, once concentrated and exerted in a righteous 
cause, will be irresistible! Doctrines and ordinances are not more to 
be inductively proved than the people to be individually won. * * * 
Then may we hope to see Synods revived, and their delibcrations 
expected without jealousy, bishops multiplied, creeds accepted without 
mistrust, discipline restored, fast and festival observed, sacraments 
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prized, ministers and people knit together in a holy fellowship as one 
man’ (223). 

These are results greatly to be desired; but how they are to 
follow either frem in duction, or from edueation, and a bold 
appeal to “the people,” ts a difficult q JUCSTION 5 and, as usual, 


the difficulty is evaded, and the false ground covered by a 
flow: ry Vv il oof a ‘pirations and analogies. ‘The people and 
their ministers arc to be reconciled, and a hundred contending 


schools are to be reduced to unity! Lhe captives are hot to 
abandon the Babylonian streams, but Babel is of itself to 
change into Jerusalem! What is to work the change? Who 
is to dethrone the false prophet, Public Opinion; and to in- 
stall in his place en authentic witness to the truth? The 
unity is to be more than national : 

“Oh, and when we have got back these things ourselves, let us 
not biaeees t! at there are Christians in the world beside ourselves. * * 
Let us hold out the right hand ef fellowship to the Dissenter first, 
as having ourselves oceasioned his schism by our own apathy 3; to 
those who side with Rome m the next es as having sinned against 


others no less than we have been sinned ae ainst ourselves” (2 0). 


But what ifthe Dissenter should continue to reject the prof- 
fered hand, as he does now? Will it not then be a duty to 
prove to him that he ought to accept it? Will not this proof 
involve the principle of an external organic unity as well as of 
a moral unity, and also of submission to ecclesiastical autho- 
rity? But what if these principles should prove unmanage- 
able things, as principles commonly are; if they should cut 
both ways, nial enable the Roman Cathelie to prove that if 
dissent from a local national Chureh, founded on private 
judgment and state-edicts, was a sin, notwithstanding many 
acknowledged corruptions in that body; it must have been a 
far ereater sin to separate from the orbis lerrarum from 
an ecclesiastical authority to which Anglo-Saxon Christianity 
owed its very existence, and from a Church which, if it be not 
au imposture, is the Body of Christ and the Temple of the 
Spirit? Should such a proot be made good, it is obvious that 
the united Church of England and Lreland would have to re- 
linguish all ph lanthropic schemes till it had fulfilled its hum- 
bler duties, abandoned its * barring out,” made its subinission, 
and returned to its old allegiance. Should the proof fail, then 
some other principle must be established for the purpose of 
reducing to unity, through a sense of duty, those who are not 
drawn to it by taste, and whose mystical interpretations of 
Jewish history ake out as good a case tor the Presbyterian 
Kink of Scotland, as the Counter Theory makes out for the 


Church established in the southern part of the island. 


CC ee 
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The ouly basis of union which this book supplie s seems a 
very low one, and one for the discovery of which no new or 
recondite phi losophy Was necessary ° 


* Let us obliterate from our office-book and from our canons al! 
that savours of uncharitableness, and effete controversy, and exclusive 
privilege,—our old protective laws, highly useful for the age In which 
they were framed, but long since obsole ‘te, as one might justly style 
them,—and let us not fear to extend our borders to the full limit of 
those ancient landmarks, the primitive creeds of the universal Chureh” 
(p. 225). Whore the incarnation of our blessed Lord, and the 
doctrine of the blessed ‘Trinity are held in their full integrity, there 
unity shonld not ue allowed to remain in abeyance upon secondary 
crounds. Why should not Chrietions agree to differ upon minor 
points In a spirit of brotherly love ? 


Here the mermaid ends in a fish; and the last new theory 
finds its conclusion in Jatitudinarianism, pure and simple. In 
the above sentences, as throughout the book, things wholly 
different are treated as if they belonged to the same category. 
Definitions of doctrine, and protective or persecuting laws, 
are not equivalent terms. As for the last, we should be ex- 
tremely vlad to belleve that they were obsolete ; but, consider- 
ing the recent agitation against convents, and the Eeclesiastical 
Titles Ball, passed expressly to “ give robustness” to unjust 
restrictions which had been inoperat ive for centuries, we doubt 
the fact. As to the repeal of such laws we are also not san- 
guine ; on the contrary, there seciis too much reason to believe 
that statesmen who boast of liberality are well aware of a truth 
sweraatiie and more than once remarked on by our author: 


‘what a small body the actual Reformed have ever been numerically, 
and but for the support which they have received from the te mporal 
power, never assuredly could have maintained their ground” (20-4). 


The reduction of definitions is a more practical object; for 
the Dissenters may not be content to remain always outside 
the garden wall; and a national Church must, in the long- 
run, be national as a primary necessity, and content itself with 
being a Church just so far as is consistent with the will of the 
nation of which it is the exponent. But would this abatement 
of doctrine be a gain? Is it really desirable to discard all doc- 
trines © cept the ‘Trimty and the Incarnation? What then 
is to be done with the remaining portions of those primi- 
tive creeds elsewhere recommended as worthy of being “ ae- 
cepted,” and that even ‘ without mistrust?” Nay, even if all 
their statements were accepted in terms, as they commonly 
are by al! who claim the title of ‘ orthodox Dissenters,” as 
well as by the schools hardly inferior in number included 
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within the Anglican fold, how are we to insure their being ac- 
cepted in a genuine sense, and what is gained by their being 
accepted in a false sense? Has the author of this book never 
heard of the Gorham case? Mr. Gorham admits the Nicene 
statement relative to Baptism, but he denies that it implies 
baptismal regeneration. The Dissenters admit that the 
Church is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic; ; but they affirm 
that its apostolicity consists in doctrine, not in visible succes- 
sion; Just as most evangelicals affirm that its holiness is ex- 
clusively the hidden holiness of souls known to God, not a 
holiness externally denoted by institutions of perfection ; and 
just as most Thigh Churchmen aflirm, that its unity is moral 
only, not organic and visible. The creed means the sense of 
the creed, not the letter. If there be no means of determin- 
Ing its sense, how can it be possible to know that even the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation are accepted in 
their authentic sense ? 

It would be untair to deny that this book abounds in 
ingenious speculations, interesting generalisations, aspiring 
thoughts, and benevolent aims. The greater is our regret 
at seeing so much, that might easily have been of value, flung 
away into the barren void of modern rationalism. Its con- 
cessions are of high value, and, if properly followed out, could 
not but conduct many a wanderer home. Its statements in 
matters of detail are often not only extremely refined, but 
remarkable for their approach to orthodoxy ; but the spirit 
and general character of the work are such as to render these 
things of no value. The author does not lay the subject fairly 
down before himself and his readers, ascertaining clearly what 
goal is to be reached, and by what road it may be reached; 
What is to be proved, and what species of evidence is capable 
of proving it. He is perpetually approaching the points really 
critical in such inquiries, and then swerving back into the 
regions of fancy, and evading them. To do justice to his 
abilitie ‘s and aims he must kee ‘ep closer to the question, asking 
himself such questions as these: Is Dr. Newman’s work really 
a philosophic treatise or a religious romance? If it be the 
former, what are the defects in the method of thought it pur- 
sues? If it be the latter, how can a mere counter-romance 
be worthy of credit? Is mystic interpretation of Scripture 
history, and of recent providenitial events, a fit or an unfit 
basis ‘for doctrine in matters pertaining to salvation? If it 
be, are we to trust some mode of interpretation which has 
recived the sanction of the Church; or are we to rely on a 
mode of interpretation perfectly new, the theory of an indi- 
vidual? What is the method of comparison by which the 
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parallels in the Jewish and the Christian law are to be ascer- 
tained? Are they to correspond exactly or proportionately ? 

In the Christian ‘Church, life-giving sacraments correspond 
with the lifeless ceremonies of the old law. Are the know- 
ledge, the unity, and the vitality that belong to Christ’s body, 
of - ae same order as those that ‘belonged to ‘the synagogue, or 
are they of a proporticnably higher, though correspond ne 
order? Did the early Church exceed her duty in determin- 
ing the faith by new definitions, as often as it was called in 
question ; ;—and if not, when did she lose the power of so de- 

fining it? Ifa new universal council were ever to be called, 
how should we determine what religious bodies had or had 
not a right to deliberate in it? If schisms are schisms ¢ 
the Church, not from the Church, could not the first her ‘etical 
body condemned in a General Council have rendered it im- 
possible to hold a second General Counc'l, by simply refusing 
to attend it; and would not the Church thus have lost all 
power of witnessing to the truth? Is induction, or is it not, 
an instrument for the investigation of supernatural truth ? 

Is “ private judgment” the C hristian’s rule of Faith; ; or is it 
antagonistic to faith, and the watchword of Babel? Is it, or 
is it not, a duty to hear the Church;—and can the Church 
challenge our faith, and propound ee rtain truth, if it be not 
visible, “and organically one? Is not to deny its infallibility, 
to deny also that the Iloly Ghost speaks through it, and 
therefore to deny an oflice of the Holy Ghost? Does the 
possession of the Bible alone teach us what the truth is, or 
only where it is?—and can we be said to have a revealed re- 
ligion, if there be no divine witness to reveal to us the mean- 
ing of the divinely inspired geet Is faith an organ of 
certainty, or of opinion merely ? 

These are the questions really worthy of attention. To evade 
these, and to guide one’s course, not by the great Jand-marks 
God has given us, but by fanciful interpretations of history, 
and analogies drawn out till they snap, is as unreasonable as 
to sail by ‘the weather-cock instead of the compass. It is one 
of the signs of an age in which the very idea of truth, as a 
thing objective and fixed like the outlines of the mountains, 
not ‘shifting like the streams and clouds, has all but worn 
away; in which faith is thought to consist, not in believing 
divine revelation with a divine certainty, but in resting con- 
tent with uncertainty; and in which even the devout hardly 
recognise the infinite distance between religion itself and a 
religious philosophy associated with religious sentiments and 
a religious literature. 
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lv is rarely that the form and substance of a book agree so 
accurately with its title as in the case of Dr. Forbes’s Memo- 
randums in freland. Amone the innumerable tricks and 
quackeries to which the art of puffing, as brought to its hide- 
ous maturity in these days, has given birth, there are none 
more provokingly v¢ elites to the literary world than those 
which are employ doin the seleetion of titles. A taking 
title” is considered more than half the battle in the publication 
of any new work; and certainly it is often much more than 
half of what is good and entertaining in the book. Indeed we 
cannot help suspecting that sometimes the title is the first 
thing on which the author’s mind has been fixed, and that 
what is to follow has been left to aecident to de ‘termine, and 
to carelessness to execute; Just as if an architect were to be- 
gin by building a graceful or magnificent portico, before he 
had formed any definite idea of ‘the plan and proportions of 
the house. Dr. Forbes, however, has stooped to no such 
UnWOo rthy artifice to recommend his volumes to the public. 
Ile ealls ne n Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn 
of 185253 and the whole framework and . mtents of the book 
correspond most faith! ull to the title. As few persons, there- 
lore, would anticipate any extravagant degre e of amusement 
or instruction in the ie rusal of the memorandum-book of a 
stranger which chanee had thrown in their way, so Dr. Forbes’s 
readers have no right to be disappointed 1 if they find his ma- 
terials somewhat {r: agmentary ar nd imperfect, we even occasions 
ally dry and tedious. * My book,” he says, “ professes to do 
no more than to report what the writer hinae lf did, saw, and 
heard. For any thing like a complete view of any at the more 
Important aspe ets of Ireland and her people, the reader must 
seck other authoritics” (vol. 1. p. 66). Unlike Sir Francis 
Head, and other writers of that stamp, he did not go to Ire- 
land with a ** eiew,” ready cut and dried, upon the social, 
moral, and religious condition of the people, the evils under 
which the country is groaning, the causes ny the remedies of 
those evils, and then take a hucric d tour through some half 
dozen counties just to carn an excuse for writing a book and 
claiming the authority of an eye-witness: but he made ‘** me- 
morandums” of each fact as he came across it, and then care- 
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fully drew his conclusions from the whole when his tour and 
his memorandums were ended. And he has published his 
book, as nearly as possib!e, in the form in which it was com- 
posed. Ile presents the facts to his readers in the same irre- 
gular order ih which they originally came to himself; and 
there is no doubt that his work loses in co nscquence the easy 
run and the polish ofa finished narrative. It ts overburdened, 
too, by an endless repetition of statistics upon the subjects on 
whi ch the author happened to be most interested-——the Na- 
tional Education Society and Father Mathew’s te mperance 
movement; these, instead of bei ing collected together into | 
ecneral table at the end, are re peated with a tedious minute- 
ness of detail for each place which he visited. There are 
many other faults also of the same kind in the composition of 
the book, arising principally from the same cause. We must 
confess, however, that they are faults on which we are dis- 
posed to be very lenie ‘ut, in consideration of that character of 
honesty and simplicity of which they scem to be a part. 

The interest of these volumes to a Catholie reader is to be 
found in the impartiality with which the writer records such 
facts and phenomena as happen to come across his path with 
reference to the visible fruits of our holy religion in the sister 
isle. Being a Protestant, he is, of course, not altovether free 
from blunders ; and there is something really ludicrous in the 
gravity with which he occasionally propounds his view of the 
practical bearing of some doctrine which he scarcely under- 
stands, or repeats as the original exposition of unauthorised 
individuals, what every Catholic child amongst us has been 
taught in the Catechism. But he is never wilfully unjust, 
and his testimony on the whole is both clear and satisfactory. 
The first point which seems to have attracted his attention, as 
indeed it cannot fail to do that of every intelligent traveller, 
Was the great cheerfulness of the Irish people, as compared 
with the corresponding class of our own country. ile is 
visiting the market-place of Skibereen on a market-day, and 
is painfully struck with the indications of poverty which he 
sees in the very humble nature of the dealings that are going 
on around him. The articles of food that were for sale were 
of the commonest and cheapest kind, and the rest of the mer- 
chandise mere trifles for daily use, such as the coarsest crock- 
ery and the like. Nevertheless 


“it was pleasant to see how, amid all these humble, and, as we 
should think, very miserable and disheartening dealings, the cordial 
and mirthful spirit of the nation seemed still to triumph among these 
honest market-women. In the intervals of their dealings the laugh 
and joke went round among themselves, and they talked and Jested 
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with the stranger with the most unaffected good humour and sceming 
content, and as much at their ease as if the acquaintance of the moment 
had been one of old standing, and they had no cares to make them 
grave. [could not help thinking, as T went away, how different 
would have been my reception in an English m: urket- -place, stamped 
with such poverty ats this: and how unlike would have been the pre- 


vailing tone of the grave and thoughtful matrons presiding over their 
tubs and baskets’ (vol. 1. p. 81) 


“ Grave and thoughtful” indeed; thoroughly business- 
like,” John Bull would say; “attending to their business, 
minding their work ;” or, in other words, if the truth must be 
told, worshipping Mammon. It is this intense worship of 
Mammon which banishes all cheerful and innocent light- 
heartedness not only from the market-places, but too often 
also from the hearths and homes of E neland’s working-classes, 
We are not at all surprised, the refore, at the fact which Dr. 
forbes mentions relative to a number of Englishmen who had 
been taken over to Ircland to conduct some draining opera- 
tions on one of Lord Fitzwilliam’s estates. Ile says, that 


‘most of these men have domesticated themselves in the piace ; 
several have married, and none of them intend to return to England 
again. My informant added, that the chief cause of this settlement of 
the str: ugers was, that they preferred some of this country’s customs 
to their own. The Irish, the Englishmen said, were friendlier and 
kindlier to one another, went more to the houses of each other, and 
so had more pleasure than their countrymen in England. ¢] tell the 
tale as ‘twas told to me ;’ and when I compare what I afterwards 
saw of the cordiality, jollity, and fun of the Irish peasantry, even 
under the pressure of extreme poverty, with the cold, dull, matter-of- 
fuet and business habits of the English labourers, I felt no great sur- 


prise that, by a certain class of ge the Irish hovel should be pre- 
ferred to the Saxon cottage’ (vol. 1. p. 89). 


Another trait in the Irish charac feu closely allied with this, 
and faithfully portrayed by our Scottish ‘traveller, is their 
exemplary patience under suffering : 


* Timust say that, amid all the privations of the poor, wheresoever 
observed, there was generally to be found an unrepining content, and 
rarely any bitterness oft feeling mingled with their complaints. There 
was often even a mirthfulness and jollity contrasting strongly with the 
circumstances around. ‘The clear ringing laugh of this good little 
woman, while sitting on her stool soldering her tin-pans, or the cordial 
chirrup with which she roused the cackle of her poor neighbour's 
dirty little baby, seemed to spring from a source which mere ‘outw ard 
things had but small power over” (vol. i. p. 56). And in another 
place (vol. 1. p. 286), he says: “IT never met with one among my 
humble Catholic Gicads who was not a sincere believer, and with 
very few indeed who might not fairly claim to be both religious and 
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pious. In speaking of their individual misfortunes and distresses, 
they almost invariably comforted themselves with the expression that 
such was God's will, and with the prayer that they might, by Fis 
grace, be enabled to bear what had beti Wen them. Even in the or- 
dinary and every-di ay proceedings of life, along with a remarkable 
freedom from swearing and all other sorts of b: id language, they gene- 
rally exhibited—at least, elderly persons did—a degree “ reverence 
towards the name of God which is rarely witnessed i 1 Protestant 
countries ; the women curtsying, and the men raising theie hats from 
their heads, whenever they had oceasion to name that name” (vol. i. 
p- 280), 

No one who has had any acquaintance with the Irish poor, 
however superficial, but must acknowledge the truth of this 
picture; and a very grateful and truly Catholic picture it is. 
And this, indeed, is thie great point to which we would desire 
to draw our rez ders’ attention, that these characteristics are 
not essentially Irish, but Catholic. The contrast which is 
exlnbited between the popular language and disposition in 
these particulars in the two islands is not so much the result 
of a different national temperament, as of a different religious 
training.  lreland is a Catholic country; and it is impossible 
for any traveller, however careless, not to be struck by many 
indications of this fact, even though he have no opportunity 
of entering into any kind of familiar communication with the 
inhabitants. The social position of the very beggars is such 
an indication. How this class of the population i is treated in 
Protestant England we necd not say; and the loud complaints 
of Enelish tourists en the comiieienl sufficiently proclaim the 
different practice which reigns in Catholic countries. A Spa- 
ish gentleman, comme nting on this contrast, mentioned to us 
one day, that in his own country the loudest and most autho- 
ritative knocks at the doors of rich men’s palaces were those 
of the mendicants; and that if the master of the house chanced 
to be near the window, he would often answer the summons 
himself, and either distribute an alms, or dismiss the appli- 
cant with some kind words, always addressing him as “ my 
brother.” Throughout Ireland 


“the creat haunt of beggars are the doors of the hotels; and I was 
often struck with the marvellous tolerance of the innkeepers with this 
nuisance to their guests ; no attempts, that saw, being ever made to 
drive the begwars away, even when almost forcing themselves into 
the house... Only think of the landlord of an English inn sub- 
mitting to a nuisance so clearly detrimental to his interests, while 
there was a poor-house or a police man in the land!” (vol. i. p. 56.) 


Dr. Forbes being a Protestant, saw nothing, of course, that 
did not lie upon the very surface; but we wish that some of 
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our Catholic gentry, who take a short tour upon the continent 
perhaps every summer, and are deeply interested in the de- 
velopment of the Catholic 7@0s5 which they see there, could 
be persuaded occasionally to pay a visit to the Cineratl Isle 
me ad. ‘They would not, indeed, find many neble ecclesi- 
tical edifices, or witness ve ry splendid functions, or be struck 
by any other of those outward and accidental glorics of the 
belong, for the most part, to wealthier countries ; 

but we can assure them that they would find most abundantly, 
] more essen- 
tial fruits of the Catholic faith which are connected with per- 
sonal holiness and the practice of the Christian virtues. We 
quoted on a former oceasion the testimony of Dr. Horb s and 
others with reference to that most excellent of eraces, Chris- 
tian purity, which is agreed on all hands to be mina a 
characteristic of the women of Catholic Ireland; and we have 
just now mentioned another, cheerfulness and patience under 
es @ third, which. though it may 
isily escape the notice of a tourist, hurrying from place to 
place, is very forcibly impressed on those whose sojourn in 
th vhaiata ss, happens to be confined to One particular nei¢h- 
bourhood, and who are therefore enabled to study it with more 
divided attention. We allude to Christian charity, cr, to 
speak more accurately, to bountiful almsgiving and the dili- 
gent performance of the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. 
We regret that we have no statistical information at hand to 
Which we can appeal upon this interesting subject; “i We 
have seen cnough ourselves to be satisfied that the charities 
of Dublin, both for cxtent, variety, and excellence of manage- 


ment, are worthy of our highest admiration, and, we must 


‘ 


if they eare to look for them, those far nobler anc 


? 


° . ? ad 
rivatlon: bub there Is 


tA 


also add, of our imitation. We —— not how or why it is, 
but certainly Catholicity in england does not seem yet to 
have manifested itself in any adequate degree in those noble, 
ystematic, and continucd efforts for the relief of suffe Ay hg 


ge : hae en 
which were its natural fruits both in early and in 
medieval times, and are still, even in our own days, continu- 

i th, i l nds, There have been built Some 


. i 
very fine and costly churches in —— parts of the country; 


schools also and religious houses have sprung ls here and 
thi re, and are, in part ae least, sed antes by th » contribu- 
tions of the faithful. But hospitals for the sick aaa dying, 
rphanages, almshouses for the poor, and other institutions of 
his kind, are neither so plentiful, hor, where na cae sO 
liberally supported as they should be. Whether it be that 


we are pot suflicient! 8 alive to the necessities of the pie or 
that We ale deticicent in Ore eanisation, or too. tenaci JUS of our 
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money,—the fact Is as we have stated it. We believe that we 
might look in vain from one end of England to the other for 
areally Catholic hospital, however small; such an one as is 
kept by the Sisters of Charity in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
for example. And if it be sa tid that our numb rs are not suf- 
ficien ‘ In any one city to need such an institution,—though 
this objection can se eely be urged with seriousness by any, 
—at least there can be no question that we stand erievously 
in need of orphanages, and that orphans a casily be trans- 
ported from one place to another, so as to make one such 
institution, for instance, in “a h Seeve suflicient for our 
wants. But have we this number, or any | thing at all like it ? 
And in what state are the funds of those which do exist? 
fave they received any endowment? or are they adequately 
supported by annual contributions? or does it ever happen 
that the religious, who charitably undertake the whole per- 


oO 


sonal charge of the inmates of these establishments, are left 
in some instances to bear a consid 
burden also? This is not the piace to pursue this inquiry 
to its farthest limits; but we could wish that on er sees col- 
temporaries, which in times past has devoted able and inte- 
resting articles to the charitable institutions of Rome, of 


’ . 
rable share in the pecuniary 


x," , ‘ ] 7 , } i 2 
Naples, and of ee would do the saine for those of its own 
. r ’ ’ ’ . ?* ~y 
city. Weare satisfied that, wien .ength of time and difler- 
Pace of Cll ‘cuinsftances te DeeH aitly taxeh 12 tO a oe the 
: . .  . 4 a | ee 
charities of Dublin would not suffer by comparison with those 
of . } . . hi: 7 P : } — named: ee e ‘ hy | . 
of any of the cities that nave been pameds; and we might be 
’ 7° 7 ¥ } :: Shei - a y , . ; 
all lowed to hi lope that Enel n Catholics, sc cine What combina- 
‘y? 


tion anda hea rty 2 goodwill can eliect, would be stimulated bya 
1? } y ot . ] 4 
noble Chiu lation to rival the SOO0G GCCAS of their bre Liireil. ] Lic 


Hospital in S -ephen’s Green, . House of Refuge in Stan- 
hope-street, e Insti itutions for the Deaf and Dumb at Cabara 
and esi ak ae e, and the many other establishments 
ofa similar nature scattered throughout the city, though cach 


managed by religious specially devoted to the work, are 
ll maintained by ie ee charity of the faithful. What is 
ee called a charity sermon” is preached (nearly, if 
not quite) every Sunday in 
churches of Dublin; and there are besides committees of zea- 
laymen and ecclesiastics who collect donations and sub- 
scriptions for the varlous purposes. Thus, whilst the reli- 
clOUs provide for their own maintenance ', and | devote all their 


the year in one or other of the 


time and energy to the good work intrusted to them, thie 

" ’ » r a = ] ‘ 7 . > ,* . 
body of the faithful make theniselves responsible for finding 
} . . <2 . 7 = . . 
the ways and means for carrying it on; and by this divisioi of 


labour the work is reall) eee In England, too frequently, 
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as we have before remarked, we expect the same persons to 
do every thing; and the work is either not done at all, or but 
very ineflicie ntly. 

Nor are the active works of beneficence the only point in 
which English Catholics might take a practical lesson from 
the Irish. Mrgland is practically, ifno longcr theoretically also, 

‘a missionary country ;"’ most L of our congregations are new ly 
Mvtoosrs or very nearly so; we have lost our Catholic tradi- 
tions, aid we are ae ve ) import from foreign sources 
numerous devotions, confraternities, and all the other house- 
hold furniture, so to spe ak, of Catholic life. We have reason 
to think that a diligent inquiry would bring to light many 
practices still surviving among Irish C atholics that night with 
ereat advantage be re produced amongst ourselves. We re- 
member, on one oceasion, to have entered a church in Dublin 
between ten and eleven o'clock at night, and to have found 
there a religious confraternity engaged in reciting the office 
for the dead, or the little oflice of our Lady, we forget which, 
There was no ecclesiastic amongst them; but they were recit- 
ing it in choir (to speak technically), just as such confrater- 
nitics are in sg habit of doing in the churches of Italy, but 
as Is never, we believe, to be heard j in england. And this 3 is 
only a tte Be vaculeui of the kind of practices we allude to. 

But we are wandering all this while from Dr. Forbes’s 
volumes, which, however, gave us the text of our digression 
by the frequent remarks which they contain, indicative of the 
fact which we are so apt to forget, that Ireland is a Catholic 
country. A Protestant heretical estabdidanent may be set 
up in the land; nevertheless it is impossible to pass through 
it ever so hurriedly without having its Catholic character 
brought prominc watly before one’s eyes. One feature, indeed, 
we could wish other than it is; we iat wish that Dr. Forbes 
could have honestly characterised the Catholic chapels by 
other epithets than ‘those ty hich he ha bitwally uses: “a large 
but clumsy Catholic chapel,” ‘the Catholic chapel large, hut, 
as usual, ugly,” &e. &e. We do not remember that he makes 
any exceptions to this rule, There are exceptions, however ; 
Blac krock and Drumecondra, in the immediate neighbourhood 

{ Dublin, at ouee suggest themselves, and others; and we 
rma trust that such exceptions will become daily more 
and more numerous. We cannot expect, however, to see a 
thorough and general reform in this respect, until the autho- 
rities at the Colk ‘ve of Maynooth are enabled to build a a 
there that shall be worthy of the other portions of that splen 
did establishment. At present it is quite painful to see oa 
extreme poverty and unecelesiastical character of the chapel 
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to which all the future clergy of Ireland are accustomed during 
the course of their academical life. But if only the remainder 
of Mr. Pugin’s admirable design can be carried out, and a 
chapel thoroughly good in its architectural character, however 
void of ornament, be raised for the use of the students, an- 
other generation would not pass away without witnessing a 
com)? ete revolution in public taste, if not in the publie build- 
Ings ‘themselves, i in this particular. In the present temper of 
the English mind, it would be too much, we suppose, to ex- 
pect a grant of public money for such a purpose; but much 
as We depre ‘ate, under ordinary circumstances, the expendi- 
ture of Catholic funds in mere bricks and mortar, we must 
confess that we should gladly see some extensive and universal 
movement, to supply what is so manifestly a desideratum in 
the ecclesiastical college of the nation. 

Dr. Forbes, like Sir Francis Head, paid a visit to May- 
nooth; and like him, too, he considers ‘“ the general discipline 
of the house very rigid and the rule of study severe.” He is 
very much struck also with the amount of learning and special 
preparation which is considered requisite for the proper exer- 
cise of the sacred ministry. Being himself an Episcopalian— 
at least we gather as much from his honorary Oxford degree 
—lhie is used to a class of clergvinen, for whose initiation into 
their sacred office little or no preparation was required; his 
surprise, therefore, is quite natural, and there is no conscious 
exaggeration in his concluding remark, that ‘ the course of 
the studies in divinity is, I believe, unex campled, both as to 
extent and duration, by any other institution that prepares 
young men for the exercise of the ministry in Great Britain. 
I know not whether the results are proportionate to the pre- 
paration; but I saw nothing among the Catholic clergy to 
make me doubt this.” He returns again and again to the 
subject of the character of the Catholic priesthood in Ireland, 
and always in the same language of modest but unhesitating 
commendation ; a fact which is the more remarkable, because 
he very strongly condemns what he somewhat facetiously calls 
“ the defective domestic relations of the priesthood,” and con- 
siders that the Catholic Chureh “ has to answer to human rea- 
son for more than one institution of unnatural severity.” 


“ All that I have yet heard of the Roman Catholic priests in the 
districts through which I have passed is extremely creditable to their 
character and conduct. ‘They seem to be most zealous in the dis- 
charge of their sacred duties and most blameless in their lives. I 
was told by a man, who should be an unbiassed witness, as he was 
both a stranger and a Protestant (an intelligent sergeant of police), 
that during the fourteen years he had resided in the district, he never 
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heard of any priests being accused of any personal immorality ; and 
added that they were, to his own knowledge, a body of truly excel- 
lent men. Another Protestant, who declared himself v« ry hostile to 
the Catholic religion, admitted in my presence, when questioned on 
the point, that the priests in his part of the country paid even more 
attention to their flocks than the Enelish clergy, though he did not 
de ny that these last were zealous also.’ (vol. i. p- S35.) 

“T heard but one report of the priests, and that was that their 
character and conduct were uniformly excellent and exemplary. — I 
do not believe that a more favourable report could be made, by an 
impartial observer, of the character and conduct of the Protestant 
clergy of England or Scotland; and no one, | believe, will think of 
denying their claim as a body to moral and social excellence. I 
never heard a charge of personal immorality brought against any 
priest; and T made particular inquiries on this subject, and it was 
generally acknowledged that they were indefatigable in the discharge 
of their official duties.”’ (vol. i. p. 74.) 


Of nuns, also, this straightforward writer speaks, as might 
have been expected, in high terms of praise; but, of course, 
he looks at them solely from the ordinary Protestant point of 
view, as eminently useful members of secicty. 


* Tivery one who has been in Catholic countries must have heard 
of and seen these Sisters at their various works of charity and mercy 
—educating the young, nursing the sick, feeding the hunery, clothing 
the naked, ‘hi wrbouring the homeless, imparting religion to improve 
the good and to restore the bad; and all, with that utter self-abnega- 
tion and self-devotion, and with that earnestness, tenderness, and 
patience, which can only spring from the profoundest conviction that, 
in so labouring, they are fulfilling God's will as revealed to man, Of 
them and of a few othe ‘rs—constituting a wonderfully small minority 
of the great Christian community—it may be truly said, that they 
accept and follow, to the letter, the precepts and the practice of the 
great Founder of the Christian religion ; (not by useless self-sacrifice 
and barren holiness, but) by actively ministering to the welfare and 
necessities of their fellow-creatures in accordance with that erand 
fundamental law of all true religion—to do unto others as one would 
desire that others should do unto him. Into this small category of 
true practical Christians, I think,” continues our author, ‘ we must 
admit some more of the religious orders (sic) existing in most Catho- 
lic countries, and now spread widely over Ireland.” (vol. ii. p. 27.) 

These specimens will suflice to give our readers a very fair 
idea of Dr. Forbes’s style and capabilities as an author. Le 
has furnished us with a plain gossipping kind of journal, 
which, without pretending to be replete with any very striking 
or original thoughts, would be a pleasant companion en ough 
to those who happened to be going over the same route as he 


himself followed; and contains much that will be acceptable 
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to all who are interested in Ireland, chicfly because it is so 
rare to find any thing written about that country by Protestant 
Muglishmen in a tone of moderation and impartiality. Our 
last extract shall be on a most important subject, on which 
the testimony of an impartial observer is peculiarly valuable, 
though it would have been more satisfactory had the writer 
had more time and opportunities to extend the range of his 
ing ulries and to gather accurate statistics. After quoting the 
following passage from one of the publications of the * Society 
for Lrish Chureh Missions’— The Soc iety's Missions in West 
Galway have been the means of rendering a district, extending 
fifty miles in breadth, characteristically Protestant, which but 
1 fee years ago was characteristically Romish,’—Dr. Forbes 
tells us, that though by no means disposed to overlook a mat- 
ter so interesting and important, 
“it is nevertheless true that the existence of this great conversion- 
movement would have been hardly revealed to me by any thing that 
fell under my own immediate observation as I passed through the 
country. Every thing that I saw and heard indicated the presence 
of the same Catholic people and the same Catholic institutions which 
I had seen hitherto in every district, town, and village visited by me 
in Ireland. I saw and heard very little more of Protestants or Pro- 
testantism than elsewhere, except [ made special inquiries of those 
speci: ally interested in the question . . « Without attempting to call 
in question the accuracy of the statistics given by the Society, I must 
take the liberty of saying, that the statement just quoted ‘in italies 
must be rea arded rather as the ex xpression of an amiable and san- 
ne enthusiasm, commingling the hopes of the future with the 
over-appreciation ot the present, than as the sober definition of a 
re ality. ¥ , a 
‘The fact of conversions having taken piace, to a greater or less 
extent, Is admitted by all; but the evidence varics extremely as to 
the probable number of converts, or jumpers, as they are invariably 
called by the Catholics. All admit also, that the conversion-move- 
ment originated in the year of famine; and the Catholics attribute 
its entire success to the relief then and subsequently afforded to the 
physical wants of the population by Protestants and Protestant in- 
stitutions. ‘They also assert that many of their poor brethren who 
have been seduced by the te mptations of food and clothing to join the 
ranks of the Protestants, have again seceded from them since the 
return of better times ; and the belief seems general among the Catho- 
lies, that ifthe country were to become prosperous, so that the labour- 
ing class could feel themselves independent of charity, the greater 
portion of the so-called converts would return to the Mother Church. 
An intelligent Catholic schoolmaster, however, thought it most pro- 
bable that a considerable number of the children would adhere to the 
Protestant religion. * * * 
“Westport seems essentially a Catholic town, although it is one 
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of the places in the west of Lreland in which zealous endeavours have 
been made, of late years, to extend the Protestant faith. I do not 
know what success has attended these attempts; nor do 1 know 
whether the estimate of the two religions, given to me by several 

the inhabitants, is to be depended on. ‘This estimate made the num- 
ber of Protestants, of all denominations, to be only about two or three 
hundred. I see by the parliamentary returns in 183-4, that the whole 
district in which We stport Is situate id, comprising a space twenty-four 
miles in leneth and twelve in breadth, contained the following relative 
proportions of the cite ‘rent sects: © hurchme ‘h, decipied Presbyte rans 
and other Dissenter we % 8 i- Roman Catholies, ek Bes fs it will 

quire no slight power to bring these proportions into any thing like 
that equality which some zealous Protestants seem to think almost 
already reached,’ * (vol. i. pp. 240, 201, 274.) 


af 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS CEREMONTAT. 


Ceremonial according to the Roman Rite, translated from the 
Italian of Joseph Baldeschi; with the Pontifical Offices of 
a Bishop in his own Diocese. To which are added various 
Other Funetions, &e. The whole harmonised with the De- 
crees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. By J. D. Wie 
larius Dale. London, Dolman, 1833. 


Tis is by many degrees the most complete and satisfactory 
work on ccremonies which has appeared in Iengland. Though 
modestly couched under the form of a translation, it really 
possesses much of the merit and advantage of an original 
work. Tor not only does it supply, from authentic sources, 
a deficicney in Baldeschi’s treatise, incidental to the pecu- 
liarities of the Roman rite, but it exhibits a great variety of 
information brought together by the tri anslator from the de- 
crees of the Sacred Congregation. We sincerely hope that 
Mr. Dale’s book will meet with the encouragement it de- 
serves. It carries with it the ¢mprimatur of the Cardinal 
Archbishop, which will alone ensure its consideration in all 
quarters; and it bears evidence (the ground, no doubt, of 
that high sanction) ef a thoroughly Roman spirit, the great 
safeguard against ceremonial, or against doctrinal, diversities 
and anomalies. We respectfully submit to Mr. Dale that it 
would be well if he would have those chapters of the work 
which relate to the duties of particular officers bound up in 
a separate form, as hand-books for acolytes, thurifers, &c. 
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The whole work (though surprisingly cheap for its size and 
value) is both too costly for the pockets and too large for the 
hands of subordinates; and, moreover, it would be a great 
advantage to have the attention of separate functionaries con- 
fined to their own immediate duties, without being drawn off 
to other matters. Ofcourse this does not apply to the master 
of ceremonies, Who is bound to know every one’s business in 
the sanctuary as perfectly as lis own. 

Such a work as Baldeschi’s, so bulky, so claborate, and so 
highly accredited, is proof amb mable of the import. ince Which 
our Holy Mother the Church attaches to the pious and faithful 
administration of her ceremonial laws. Nor will this her so- 
licitude seem unreasonable to those who consider the intimate 
connexion Which subsists between doctrine and ebservance, 
between tle interior spirit of the Church and her outward 
maniiestat.ous. Holy ceremonial is to her what gait, dress, 
and cast of countenance are to an individual; and the sweet 
music of her soul is as incongruously expressed by a sloveuly 
and disordered exterior, as a lucid intellect by incoherent 
talk, or a well-regulated mind by a dissolute demeanour. 
The effect, again, of a devotional exactitude in ceremonies 
upon the character of those who take part in them is such, 
that we are at no loss to understand why St. Ignatius requires 
his priests to introduce the subject into their daily examina- 
tion of conscience. 

There is, if we mistake not, an apprehension in some 
minds lest the attention given to ceremonies should be taken 
off from the poor. And we must confess to a certain dread 
of what are called “ grand functions,” as (at least in their fre- 
quency and excess) out of character with the circumstances 
of an essentially missionary country like our own. But that 
a careful attention to the mnuli@ of ceremonial, and an 
appropriate exhibition of the Church in public worship has 
ho necessary tendency to cripple her work among the poor, 
seems at once provable by argument, aud consonant with 
acknowledged facts. Who, for instance, have laid the founda- 
tion of a great movement among the poor with greater energy 
and success than the Fathers of the Oratory, whether at Bir- 
mingham or in London? Yet their churches in both places 
have quite a name for the eare and attention with which cere- 
monies are conducted. And in the little chapel in King Wil- 
liam Street (now, alas, no more !), the extreme costliness of 
the vestments, and the brilliancy of the decorations, were quite 
proverbial. When the illustrious Society of Jesus comes torth 
ainong us in its proper character, and asserts, as we augur that 
sooner or later it will, its pre-eminence among the missionary 
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orders in Eneland, then we shall know whether it be truth or 
libel that its spirit is anti-ceremonial. While it continues to 
be shut up in missions and split into fragments, its testimony 
any way is defective. That there is a kind of ceremonial tem- 
per which does not harmonise with mission: iy zeal, we would 
be foremost in aflirming; but whether a true and just esti- 
mate of ceremonies can exist apart from love of the poor is 
a matter about which we are sceptical. It certaeny QueUrs 
no such estimate to be sedulous and studious of mere display, 

in which, as in exquisite music and other artistic ee the 

world can always beat us hollow. And to cultivate cereino- 
nial exhibitions with a view to mere popular cileet, or in order 
to raise an idea of the grandeur of the Church, to winch her 
doings in more hmportant matters but ill correspond, is some- 
thing a great deal worse than (what it also is) the height of 
childish folly, which would deservedly make us ridiculous in 
the eves even of sensible Protestants. But surcly the same 
love of our Blessed Lord which attaches us to His poor, can 
ill brook any wilful neglect in those observances which directly 
relate to Llimself, nor will rest satisfied without the loyal 
dedication to His immediate service (where it can be made 
without defrauding the poor of that claim to which [He is 
always ready to cede His own) of all that is richest and rarest 
in the works of His hands or the gifts of His bounty. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


. E are always interested in any addition to the existing stock of 

‘atholic ** story-books 3” books suited tor the use of the young, whose 
vee tor books it is not easy to satisfy. The two we have just received 
are unusually good: the tirst is Poor Panny, or the Motherless Child 
who found a Mother, by the authoress of ** Cottage Conversations,’’ &e. 
(Richardson and Son); the other is Luey Ward, or the Diveller in the 
Tabernacle, Wy the tuthoress of * Sundays at Lovell Audley,” * History 
of England,’ &e. (Barns and Lambert). The authorship of each is in 
itselfa high is ee i ; and our readers will not be disappointed 
In them. They are, however, of a totally different character from one 
another. * Poor Fanny”? isa Protestant child of the most ordinary 
kind, reelaimed from vicious pr tices and led into the Chureh through 
the judicious kindness and charitable instructions of a Catholic bene- 
factress; ** Lucy Ward,” on the other hand, is a Protestant of a very 
rare and extraordinar \ kind, we fear it must be allowed ; whose thoueht- 
til mind, early we ‘aried with the nothingness of the world, seizes with 
eagerness Upon the Catholic doctrine of Jesus ever present in the most 
Holy Sacrament, as soon as it is fully and fairly proposed to it. We 
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have been forcibly reminded, in reading it, of that most beautiful of Ca- 
tholic story-books, * The Young Communicants ;” it turns upon the same 
adorable mystery of uor faith, and, like it, is admirably suited as a 
present to children about to make their first communion, '* Poor Fan- 
ny,’ on the other hand, is suited to children less advanced both in years 
and in the spiritual lite. We have heard * Lucy Ward’? objected to as 
too highly wrought, too poetical tor real life: we believe, however, that 
there will be found in the hearts of the young and deyout a chord which 
this tale will not fail to strike, and we doubt whether the authoress 
could have conveyed her idea in less glowing language. We observe a 
piece of false theology in p: 23, which needs correction in a second edi- 
tion. As a very appropriate appendix to the tale itself, there is pub- 
lished the beautiful legend of Blessed Imelda, a child belonging to the 
Dominican order in the middle of the fourteenth century, who was mi- 
raculously communicated, and ** whose young heart broke with joy” in 
the moment of her communion, This lege nd is civen in verse, 


A new edition has just been published of the Protestant Posaries, 
compiled for the use of t: nglish Churchmen (London, E. Lumley )—which 
we noticed at some length in a former cole r—with the ‘additional 
suggestion that they may be * adapted to public use in churches 1’ 
“It appears,” says this most venturesome compiler, ‘ that any psalms 

r prayers taken out of the Bible may be lawtully so used anywhere 
vw me ‘re the regular offices are recited daily: and le adds, “ this proviso 
would, of course, include an office made up of ‘ Our Fathe rs,’ § TTail 
Marys,’ with chapters for meditation, and seriptural ejaculations, re- 
peated in the Rosary form, with reference to the divine mysteries or 
other subject.” We hope, but can scarcely believe, that some Anglican 
clergyman will be found bold enough really to attempt this startling 
innovation; we sis pect the passage cited in its behalt from Burns’ 
‘6 Kee Jesiastic al Law’ would prove but a sorry defence in the hour of 
need against the pains and penalties either of popular or of episcopal 
indignation, Which could not tail to be immediately arouscd. 


Mr. Dolman has just published a new edition of MWoore’s Travels of 
an Trish Gentleman in search of'a Religion. Viv's work has been so long 
before the public, that neither its merits nor its faults need any notice 
here. We should have been vlad, however, if the latter had been cor- 
rected 1 in this neat and elegant edition, by means of the careful revision 
of some competent theologian. Perhaps this could hardly have been 
done without some announcement on the title-page, and probably the 
publisher was afraid lest such correetions should hinder the volume trom 
being read by Protestants. These, whilst ordinarily turning away from 
all works ot Catholie controve rsy, may yet be attracted by the name 
and wit of Moore to read this defence of his country’ s erecd ; and there 
ean be no doubt but that those who read with a sincere desire of lear ning 
the truth may find nore than enough to convince their understandings, 
Would that the writer’s ex ample could be also quoted as an inducement 
to persuade their wills! But this is a melancholy consideration, which 
entirely destroys all pleasure 1 in reading these pages. We observe with 
surprise that the writer of the Biographic: al Introduction passes over 
this painful topic sub alto silentio. 


In the Science of the Sainisin Practice, by the very Rey. Father Pa- 
gani (London, Dolman), it is intended to provide a short chapter of spiri- 
tual reading for every day in the year, each month being devoted to the 
consideration and attainment of some one particular virtue. Thus the 
present volume contains ninety lessons for the first three months of the 
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vear, on the subiects of Union and Fraternal Charity, Humility, and 
Mortitication. To coy) iOS ue tations trom ioly \\V rit, and from the 
Writings of the 1) wtors of the € hare “hh, are cule le d striking ON imples from 
the lives of the Saints: the whole torming a book of instruetion at once 
solid and lively, Each chapter ix short—their average leneth is not 
more than four pages, —so that the lesson which it conveys is brietly 
and distinetly told ina way that eannot be found wearving even by the 
most fastidious re ade re Inde c “ll, this ay pei ars to us to he one oft the Ps- 
pecial characteristics of the work—its extreme readableness; there is 
nothing dry or repulsive about it, but on the contrary, e very thing is 
attractive and full of interest. We can heartily recommend it to our 


—_ 
renaaers, 


New Lights, or Life in Galway (London, Dolman), is a pleasing 
and, in our judgment, useful tale trom the industrious pen of our trans- 
atlantic authoress, Mrs. Sadleir, to whom we are indebted tor the history 
of ** Willie Burke, * the orphan Irish boy in America. Mrs. 8. is not 
only an earnest and spiritual writer and a devout Catholic, but one who 
is animated with a particular and an ardent charity (in the highest sense 
of the word) for the suffering, toiling, Trish poor wherever to be found, 
whether amongst the neglected tields of their own native land, or in the 
thriving towns of the tar West. The scene of her present work is laid, 
as the title imports, in the old country, and recounts the doings of a set 
of proselytisers, and the nature of the ‘new lights” which, w ith so much 
zeaul—would that we could even characterise it mere ‘ly asa “ zeal without 
knowledge !’—they are endeavouring to disseminate among a faithful but 
harassed population, We heartily recommend this little voluine to our 
readers as one which they would do well to lend among their poorer 
brethren, whether expose id to the insults and temptations it deseribes, or 
breathing the less agitated but not less pestilential atmosphere of English 
and Protestant irreligion and unbelief, 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of the Rambler, 


Dear Srr,—l have read with mach pleasure, in this month’s 
Rambler, an interesting little sketch of a visit to Loyola. The date of 
it accounts for the writer's speaking as if the College were deserted, and 
the Jesuits not permitte dd to be in Spain; but, I think, if you had been 
aware of the facts of the case, you would probably have appended a 
note, to give your readers the latest information on the subject. It has 
therefore oecurred to me that you may be glad to know that the 
College has been opened nearly four years; and that not only have the 
Jesuits been teaching at Loyola during that time, but they have also 
been preaching missions amongst the people, and doing a great deal of 
good in that way. On the Ist of October, a Divinity-School is to be 
opened at Loyola; and Father Forn (a Spaniard) is going from 3. 
Benno’s, to be one of the Professors. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours truly in Christ, 
M. W. 


Levey, Robson, and F ranklyn, Great New Ww Street, Fetter Lane. 
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